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DEMOCRACY, 


INDIVISIBLE 


By Frepa KircHWEY 


EMBERS of the American Association 
M of University Women meeting in 
session all over the United States at your 
remarkable Convention-without-Travel, I 
greet you with admiration — admiration 
for your patriotism and your ingenuity. 
I cannot imagine a more effective way of 
crystallizing the opinion of a great organ- 
ization and making it felt both nationally 
and locally. Many of you joining in to- 
day’s deliberations would never have been 
able — especially at a time like this — to 
attend a single convention meeting in a 
single city. By the device originated in 
your Convention Program Committee you 
can share actively in proceedings which 
ordinarily would come to you, after the 
event, in the form of printed reports. 

I suppose the Convention-without- 
Travel will not be adopted as a permanent 
institution; probably it should not be. 
The officers and elected delegates of a 
national organization need to get together 
once in a while to plan and reach decisions. 

sut this nation-wide convention in session 
today is a unique adaptation to the period 
of continuous emergency in which we live 
and I am very proud to contribute to its 
deliberations. 

You are not an easy group to talk to. 
Perhaps I should be glad I do not have to 
meet you face to face! To discuss the re- 
sponsibilities of university women in this 
time of crisis before a group of women 


This address by the editor and publisher of The 
Nation was transcribed on records for “‘every- 
branch” convention meetings, held in May in lieu 
of the usual biennial national gathering. On the 
records it was followed by a discussion in which 
Margaret Mead, Mildred McAfee, Mary Shattuck 
Fisher, and Agnes E. Meyer took part. Branch 
panels all over the country at the convention meet- 
ings picked up the discussion, and other groups this 
fall planned to consider what ‘‘democracy, indivisi- 
ble’’ means in terms of their own responsibility. 


who have shouldered those responsibilities 
as energetically as you have done would be 
gratuitous. 

All I can say at this first convention 
held since 1941, is that the AAUW seems 
to me to have done a notable war job; its 
contribution has been effective and most 
imaginative; its understanding of the 
equally tough job ahead is realistic, 
courageous, but without illusion. Keep 
going on as you are going and your in- 
fluence on this ominous age will be as 
important as that of any private vol- 
untary group in the country. 


There is just one thing I should like to 
say to this group of educated women that 
may perhaps heighten your justified belief 
in the significance of the role your associ- 
ation has been called upon to play. Gen- 
erally speaking I don’t like to speak 
generally about women. I know that we 
are sometimes credited with special quali- 
ties as citizens: we are supposed, for ex- 
ample, to be more concerned with human 
values than men, more independent of the 
pressures of direct economic interests; we 
are even supposed to be more practical 
than men — congenital collectors of brass 
tacks. But in many years of editing a 
journal concerned with all sorts of politi- 
cal and human problems and directed to 
progressive people of both sexes, I have 
noticed very little difference in the re- 
sponse registered or the opinions expressed 
by men and by women. Differences may 
exist but I don’t think they merit as much 
attention as they get. As citizens men and 
women are very similar, I believe, and 
neither sex can afford to patronize or 
depreciate the other. 

But educated women, indeed all women 
who value the advancement in their status 
won by the energy and courage of those 
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who came before us, have reason to de- 
velop one particular attitude to a degree 
unmatched by men. For special reasons of 
their own women should develop a fanatic 
attachment to the institutions and vital 
concepts of democracy. Perhaps this is 
self-evident. But after the experience of 
the past six years, nothing that touches 
the preservation of democratic life should 
be self-evident. Our old assumption that 
democracy could be taken for granted 
has been blasted to dust by bomb and 
shellfire and tortured to death in Nazi 
concentration camps. 


The point I want to make is this. The 
educated woman — all she is, all she sym- 
bolizes, all she has won, all she can do in 
the world — is nothing more than a single 
aspect of democracy, a late and rather 
fragile fruit of the democratic process. In 
a fascist society, education itself suffers 
fatal distortion. But men of all professions 
can, if they accept its tenets, function 
somehow under tyranny. Women can 
function, too, but only within the limits 
assigned to them. In other words, they 
can bear children. But firm as the laws of 
heavenly bodies, is the rule that women 
under tyranny may not be educated nor 
develop in any way their capacities as 
whole human beings. 

This is axiomatic, but axioms are easy 
to tuck away and forget. It is easy to 
forget that the very existence of a body 
like the AAUW, indeed all the interests 
and activities of the 75,000 individual 
women who comprise it, would have been 
obliterated if the struggle of these last 
six years had ended —as it so easily 
might have —in Axis victory. Women 
cannot afford to let democracy go down. 
They have every reason that men have to 
fight for its survival; and they have an 
added reason that relates exclusively to 
their own long, slow progress toward full 
participation in the human society. 

Today democracy has been rescued by 
the certainty of military victory over the 
powers that explicitly promised its ex- 
tinction; it has not been secured for any 


appreciable future. The democratic proc- 
ess is subject to many sorts of attack; 
and it is an ironic fact that in time of war 
it must limit its own functions — even 
sometimes to the point of undermining its 
very foundations — in order successfully 
to defend its existence. After this war the 
job of mending begins; the job of modern- 
izing. 


Te democracy on which the hopes of 
all educated women depend has survived 
— but only just survived. And one very 
urgent truth has emerged from its struggle 
for life. We have learned that the demo- 
cratic process must be strengthened in all 
its parts and all over the world if it is to 
be strong anywhere. That is a new truth 
born of planes that cross the Atlantic in 
six and a half hours, of news that flies 
around the world in seconds, of technical 
developments that can be set going in 
Canton, China, almost as well as in Can- 
ton, Ohio. It is a most explosive truth; 
but a challenging and invigorating one. 

Before the war, in the black days of 
weakness and appeasement that were so 
much worse in many ways than war itself, 
we used to say, though not loudly enough, 
“Peace is indivisible.” It was true. As 
Ethiopia and Spain and Austria and 
Czechoslovakia and, on the other side of 
the world, Manchuria and Northern 
China went down, one by one, we learned 
the need of collective unity if peace were 
to be maintained. (I hope we learned it!) 
Today we must learn, but I trust by less 
agonizing means, that democracy is also 
indivisible. 


Your own post-victory program of study 
and action shows that you accept this 
truth. I cannot add an item to that pro- 
gram. All I want to add today is my 
reiterated belief that a peculiarly heavy 
responsibility rests on the shoulders of 
American women. 

Let me put this belief more plainly. All 
over the world a revolutionary change is 
taking place. The war is only a horrifying 
incident of that revolution. Fascism itself 









grew as a cancer grows out of unhealthy 
economic and political tissue. The at- 
tempt after the last war to direct the 
affairs of the world on the basis of un- 
planned capitalist exploitation and un- 
tamed nationalist competition resulted in 
universal instability, mass unemployment, 
misery, fear, — and an inevitable resort 
to dictatorship and war. Europe was run 
by a conspiracy of industrial and financial 
interests far too powerful to be broken by 
the divided efforts of the democratic 
elements in each country. In the end those 
interests could be broken only by war. 


Topay the world has a new chance to 
smash their power for good. It won’t be 
easy, even after the last gun has been 
fired. For the men who ran Europe, the 
men who set up fascism in power, or col- 
laborated with it and took orders from it 
after it came to power, are still around, 
planning to take over, to go on from 
where they quit. If they are allowed to do 
so, we shall spin back into the old cycle 
of insecurity, discontent, dictatorship, 
and war. 

Whether this time the people will win, 
no one can say. I believe they will. I 
believe the bankruptcy of the prewar 
order —if you call it order—is now 
evident to millions who never knew what 
was wrong before. I believe the ordinary 
people — Europe’s workers and intellec- 
tuals in particular, including the women 
— have learned how to organize and how 
to fight. I believe the hopelessness of 
attempting to fasten on any country a 
regime hostile to the popular will is be- 
coming apparent even to reactionary 
leaders among the victorious powers. 

But I am sure, too, that the victory of 
the democratic forces in Europe will be 
either greatly accelerated or disastrously 
delayed according to which way the in- 
fluence of the United States is thrown. So 
far we have given no sure indication of 
our intentions. Too many times, as in 
Spain, our mighty power has secured the 
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survival of the very same sort of tyranny 
our arms were elsewhere attempting to 
crush out of existence. Our lack of con- 
sistency in support of democracy has be- 
wildered our friends in other lands. But 
they are still our friends. And they are 
still fighting our fight. 


I BELIEVE that a primary task for Ameri- 
can women lies in mastering the facts con- 
cerning our foreign policy and then mak- 
ing a determined effort to democratize it. 
Your Association, in common with almost 
every enlightened organization in the 
country, is doing a remarkable job of edu- 
cation in the principles of international 
security. You have helped build the skele- 
ton structure of a world organization. You 
have every reason to go ahead with confi- 
dence. But less has been done to create the 
democratic underpinning on which that 
structure must rest if it is to last. 

I wonder, sometimes, when people so 
casually dismiss the League of Nations 
as an obsolete, model-T organization, 
whether they stop to consider what was 
really wrong with the League — why it 
finally broke down. It had structural de- 
fects, surely. So has the new United Na- 
tions set-up. But what was wrong with the 
League was its foundation. It rested on a 
system of society that was obsolete; in 
fact, the League was far, far ahead of its 
time. It collapsed because the nations that 
made it up were unable to create equality 
and stability, because democracy itself 
was crumbling. Only a security organiza- 
tion founded in democracy —the real 
thing — the kind of democracy visualized 
in the AAUW program — can possibly 
maintain peace in the world. 

That is the single point I wanted to 
make — or perhaps it is a double one: 
the indivisible nature of democracy, and 
the special responsibility of the educated 
American woman to see it is effectively 
applied everywhere in the world — in the 
State Department at Washington as well 
as in her own home town. 


Die? te | 
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We Look to the Future 
Convention Address, 1945 


By Heven C. Wuite 


HE word realism is heard a great deal 

these days. So far as that word denotes 
a candid resolution to discover and face 
the facts, no one who remembers how 
stubborn refusal to face uncongenial real- 
ity wrecked the utopian hopes of the last 
postwar period can well object. But real- 
ism, like idealism, has its own natural 
temptations. It is all too easy to take the 
status quo for granted, and shirk the labor 
of changing the facts which no one should 
accept. What we need, then, is construc- 
tive realism, the spirit which honestly 
facing the facts of the world is yet unwill- 
ing to rest until that world has been 
brought a good deal closer to the ideals we 
all share. 

That is where the old AAUW motto, 
“Study, then action,” takes on new mean- 
ing. The present American crisis is basi- 
cally an educational crisis. With all the 
shortcomings and deficiencies of our so- 
ciety, we are still a convinced and func- 
tioning democracy. The task of all of us 
who believe in international cooperation, 
for instance, is to see that our fellow- 
citizens are persuaded of the wisdom of 
such a course by the only technique open 
to believers in democracy, that is, convine- 
ing presentation of the reasons for such 
action. This means that the main objec- 
tives and methods of the Bretton Woods 
plan, for example, must be translated into 
language which the average man can un- 
derstand. And that is to be done, not once 
for all in some official statement that will 
catch the attention of only a small section 
~ This address closed the recordings which were cir- 
culated to AAUW branches for their travel-less con- 
vention programs last spring. It is being used by 


many branches this fall to strike the keynote for the 
year’s work. 


of the public anyway, but again and again, 
in all the many media of public discussion, 
formal and informal. In such service lies 
the greatest challenge to the AAUW and 
its greatest opportunity today. 


For in the expository and interpretative 
materials which our experts at Headquar- 
ters and their consultants over the coun- 
try have made available to us, we have 
the data for public understanding. It is 
our responsibility to see that we ourselves 
master that material and share it with our 
fellow-citizens every chance we get. The 
war period has given us opportunities and 
experience in working with other groups 
and in different media of communication 
from which we may profit in the postwar 
period. The “East and West Forum” of 
Detroit in which the AAUW branch col- 
laborates with civic, labor, business, re- 
ligious, and social and cultural groups 
throughout the city is a splendid example 
of something that has been coming into 
being more and more over the country. If 
every city throughout our land makes the 
effort to understand the Pacific peoples 
and their problem that is being made in 
that inland city, the future of our relations 
to a vital part of our world will be that 
much securer. 

What is true of international relations 
is true of every aspect of our national life. 
The war period has brought vast changes 
to every section of our country. “ Back to 
normalcy” was the great cry after the last 
war. It is not heard so often now, perhaps 
a small compensation for the fact that our 
prewar past was not entirely satisfactory, 
for we shall be less tempted to try the 
impossible and go back to a past bound to 
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disappoint war-stimulated imaginations. 
History is a one-way street. We may go 
on to better things, but not back. 

That does not of course mean that we 
cannot carry on with us the wisdom and 
beauty of the past. Without it we should 
have no clue to a blind and unprovided 
future. Moreover, no savage is so naked 
as the supposedly civilized man who 
throws away his heritage. But always our 
task is to go on from today, not yesterday. 

This is most strikingly illustrated in the 
field of our oldest and most basic activity, 
education. The war has inevitably dis- 
located our educational processes; the first 
task of postwar education is the recon- 
struction of our educational system. To 
view that reconstruction mainly as resto- 
ration of the prewar situation would be to 
waste the very valuable things we have 
learned from the war experience. For 
these last years have brought not only 
their tragic losses and frustrations but, 
also, very real gains. Out of the very 
necessities of meeting an unprecedented 
emergency we have learned a great deal 
about educational objective and method. 
Here as in every field the war emergency 
has stimulated discovery and accelerated 
experience. 


Barnars most fundamentally of all the 
war experience has brought home to us the 
nature of the educational process. The 
problems of the returning veteran, now in 
the forefront of all our minds, dramatize 
the manifold complexity of the adjust- 
ments and relations we have taken for 
granted in our plans for adolescent educa- 
tion. Now we are faced with the necessity 
of exploring afresh the relation of intellec- 
tual and emotional and social elements in 
the achievement of maturity. Here we are 
grateful for all we have learned about 
adult education. And on the other hand, 
we are certain, if we are alert to the op- 
portunities as well as the imperatives of 
our new tasks, to learn much that will 
facilitate the great development of adult 
education that most observers anticipate 
in the postwar period. 


But there is another side to the postwar 
educational emergency that has not so far 
received as much public attention but 
which if neglected may in the long run 
prove of even greater social consequence. 
That is the problem of the children of a 
war generation. Even in our relatively 
fortunate land a whole generation of chil- 
dren have begun their education in a world 
of basic dislocation and insecurity and 
anxiety. The interrelation of home and 


family life and school life has, so far as the 


general public is concerned, been pretty 
much taken for granted and left to itself. 
In these last years there has been increas- 
ing and often dramatic evidence that these 
relations cannot be left to themselves. 


Aca, this is no new story to the 
AAUW, which has long been occupied 
with study and work in these fields. But 
there is in the growing public awareness of 
the problem which faces us in this, the 
most universal of our educational fields, a 
fresh challenge and a fresh opportunity, 
for if we are to make any real progress in 
the achievement of the democratic life to 
which we have all dedicated ourselves in 
this postwar period, it is here that we 
begin. There is no meaning to our Ameri- 
can boast of opportunity for all, unless we 
do all we can to make sure that every child 
has a chance to discover and to train his 
individual capacities and receives every 
aid which the present state of our insight 
and experience affords for the develop- 
ment of his potentialities as a citizen and a 
human being. 

This realization of the larger social 
context of all educational undertakings 
brings new significance to our program of 
social studies, too. And we may be sure 
that as we begin to try to translate war- 
time hopes into postwar fact, we shall 
meet plenty of challenges to our intelli- 
gence and good will in this vital field. But 
whatever the problems we do undertake to 
study, and they will, of course, vary from 
locality to locality, the important thing is 
the spirit in which we approach them. 

For we have all too much evidence on 
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every hand of a narrowing of minds and a 
hardening of hearts as men line up for and 
against certain measures and _ policies. 
Too often the constructive approach of 
problem-solving is lost sight of in the 
contest for victory. And too often in the 
pushing of personal and group advantage, 
we forget that there is no victory when 
Americans beat Americans. We all pay 
the price of the triumph and the defeat 
alike. The only real victory for anybody is 
a just settlement of fairly-acknowledged 
rights and claims, a real solution of the 
problem. There is no more important con- 
tribution that any group can make to the 
tangled area of our social problems than 
such a constructive approach. 


Bor again, even as we put our stress on 
study and fact-finding rather than passion 
and self-interest, we should never forget 
that the end of our study is action, just as 
soon and just as fast as the majority of our 
membership becomes informed and agreed 
with regard to the position to be taken on 
a specific issue. That is the only construc- 
tive and democratic approach. 

Important as formal discussion is, how- 
ever, happily it is not the only medium we 
have for reaching an understanding of 
each other’s minds, so indispensable for 
the solving of our problems. There are the 
arts with all their resources, music, poetry, 











story-telling, painting, drama, the dance, 
sculpture. All of these have their own 
distinctive ways of throwing invisible 
bridges from mind to mind, and heart to 
heart. The only passport the arts ask is the 
open eye and the listening ear, and the 
only verdict they solicit is that of the 
hungry imagination and the eager heart. 


Tuat is why no work we can do in this 
critical period of reintegration of a torn 
world is more urgent or more timely than 
our work in the field of the arts. Whether 
it be in Oklahoma or North Dakota or 
many-peopled Honolulu, the branch and 
state studies of the development of the fine 
arts as an expression of the social life of 
the particular region are of immediate 
service to every aspect of our program. 

In all these and in other aspects of our 
program which I have not time to men- 
tion, the university woman finds an op- 
portunity to carry into the postwar world 
the experience of more than sixty years of 
organized work for the individual and 
group usefulness of the educated woman. 
In thus meeting the challenges of a new 
era she redeems an old pledge. For she 
knows that it is only through sustained 
and ever-renewed usefulness that the great 
privilege of higher education for women 
may be justified and extended, not only 
here but over the world. 
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JN CLEARING an old file before vacation, I 

“ame upon notes made for a talk only 
‘ast December. It was titled Dumbarton 
Oaks. Basically it was the same plea for 
international cooperation we had all used 
month in and month out since 1919. 
Automatically I put it in the active 
drawer. Then I suddenly realized it no 
longer applied. The Senate had ratified 
the Charter only two days before. No 
longer were we outside the world com- 
munity. No longer were we outside the 
World Court. The United States, our own 
country, was Officially committed to the 
one-world method of doing business. We 
were a part —and a highly significant 
part — of the United Nations. 

I tore up the obsolete pages in triumph. 
And then I sat wondering — do we know 
how to make the Charter work? Can we 
learn fast enough? Have we the wisdom? 
The ingenuity? The energy? The brains? 
The discipline? Can we use ideas as effec- 
tively as atom bombs? Can we fight inertia 
and fatigue and suspicion and fear as 
effectively as we fought Nazi guns and 
Axis organization? 

These were questions I had sensed the 
week I had listened as the Senators argued 
through the Charter. They had said much 
of the achievement at San Francisco. 
They had explored each item consci- 
entiously to determine implications and 
responsibilities. But there was no jubila- 


Rachel Conrad Nason, former AAUW interna- 
tional relations chairman for Connecticut, served 
this past year as Congressional Secretary for the 
National League of Women Voters. International 
problems — and women’s part in solving them — 
are no new concern to Mrs. Nason. For the June 
1932 Journal she wrote about her experiences in 
making a first-hand study of the Polish Corridor 
for the National Committee on the Cause and Cure 
of War, and the very fruitful contacts with Central 
European university women which were opened to 
her by AAUW introductions. 


What’s Ahead in World Relations 


By Racuet Conrap Nason 






tion at the final vote. Too many men had 
died since 1914 to leave room for super- 
ficialities. The Senators knew they voiced 
a decision made battles ago, and they did 
so in humility. 

There would have been less uneasiness, 
I think, if they could have resolved their 
doubts immediately in legislation. The 
debate brought up commitments that 
would have to be made on adequate power 
for our security delegate and allocation of 
a suitable military contingent. What the 
Senate feared were the intangibles and 
fluctuations of public opinion. 


Beronre we can have dependable partner- 
ships in the United Nations we will all 
have to worry through a long and depress- 
ing period of reconstruction. We have put 
enormous effort into the war, but in com- 
parison with Europe and the Orient our 
civilization is relatively untouched. People 
who are hungry and cold find it hard to 
forgive those who are comfortable — as 
we will be. People who are depressed 
easily follow fanatic leaders; when Hitler 
gained power in the thirties over moder- 
ates who were more to our liking, he did 
so by denouncing outsiders of all sorts, 
including us. 

Can we be patient as the attack gathers 
this time? Can we absorb it and steer 
through reconstruction into world sta- 
bility? In the relief of victory it is hard to 
maintain responsible attitudes on a sub- 
ject-1uatter level. AAUW members will 
find their greatest usefulness in the next 
critical months in helping the United 
States keep its international good temper. 

Most of us have thought in generalities 
through the last twenty years; we have 
argued the futility of war and the realism 
of world organization. From now on the 
job of peace-building will be in terms of 
specifics. The success of the United Na- 
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tions will depend on the success of par- 
ticular commissions and projects through 
which individuals from many nations can 
learn constructive habits of working to- 
gether. At this moment our top military 
leaders know more about international 
collaboration than any single group in our 
citizenship. Similar experience must be 
built up in education, health, social wel- 
fare, finance, labor, trade, transportation 
and production. The League of Nations 
proved the possibility of real progress. The 
task calls for the honest and energetic 
participation of every citizen of the United 
States — and of every other nation in the 
world. 


Tas means work. Many of us who have 
been concerned with international prob- 
lems have little specialized knowledge by 
which to interpret the progress of interna- 
tional administration. Just how, for in- 
stance, can we go about guaranteeing 
freedom of the press between nations; to 
what extent is our press free in comparison 
with Britain or Russia or Uruguay, and by 
what means can we exchange current in- 
formation in terms satisfactory to the 
source as well as to the reader? Now that 
we “have taken the whole world to be our 
oyster’ — to paraphrase the enthusiastic 
Bacon — how can the production poten- 
tials of all areas be computed for the 
general good? What will this mean for 
immigration? for nutrition? Should we 
reserve military bases in Guam and Oki- 
nawavagainst the principle of international 
trusteeships? Have we gone far enough in 
revising our history texts? 

Most of these concepts involve new 
angles, and would be worth a year’s proj- 
ect study by any branch. The time is past 
when a program on the culture of Arabia 
or China or Sweden can answer our ques- 
tions. The old national headings on our 
mental filing systems are obsolete, and we 
must re-appraise our old resources and fit 
our thinking into new functional patterns. 

Chances are that left to ourselves, few 
of us will make this change-over effec- 
tively. Reorganization of one’s self is a 
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lonely job, and as most AAUW members 
are already occupied with a family or pro- 
fession — or both — the burden of locat- 
ing reading materials and conducting dis- 
cussion is enough to discourage even a 
start. I confess to my own inertia every 
time we sit down to dinner; deeply aware 
of the need in Holland and Poland and 
China as we are, when I place pointless 
fish and salad before my ravenous multi- 
tude I still find myself sighing for plenty 
of steak and French fried potatoes. We 
might say at the moment that our flesh is 
willing but our thinking is weak. Study 
groups and other projects in which the 
responsibility for planning, developing re- 
sources, allocating reports and evaluating 
results can be shared energetically are a 
“must” for 1946. 


Ar THIS point the AAUW has an unu- 
sual asset in its membership in the Inter- 
national Federation of University Women. 
It is a tool through which we have gained 
and can gain much-needed international 
experience. When travel abroad again 
becomes possible, more of us can resume 
attendance at world conferences on our 
special interests. In the meantime we can 
try out our thinking with leaders from 
other countries coming here on fellowships 
and grants-in-aid. Some of these are spe- 
cialists, but all share with us a common 
concern for the success of the United 
Nations and are as interested as we are to 
evaluate tariffs, immigration restrictions, 
labor standards, social service techniques, 
and similar matters on the new basis. 
The IFUW is also valuable as an object 
lesson in international administration, and 
a review of its history and procedures will 
be suggestive. A recent pamphlet put out 
by the National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women — which credits 
the AAUW,, incidentally, with helpful ad- 
vice — emphasizes the training we gain 
in democratic procedure as participants 
in volunteer organizations.! The IFUW 
has had years of practice in applying 


1 Voluntary Organization and Democracy: NFBPW, 
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democratic procedures on an international 
basis. Problems of finance, selection of 
personnel, statement of objectives, lan- 
guage and publication all have interna- 
tional impacts quite different from those 
we know at state and federal levels, and 
IFUW experience can help sharpen our 
understanding of the practical necessities 
of United Nations committees and par- 
ticipants. 


Cottece women first banded together 
to urge more and better education for 
women. Few limitations remain in the 
United States, but on the international 
front variations are provocative. Com- 
missions under the new Social and Eco- 
nomic Council will be dealing with wom- 
en’s problems, and the AAUW will un- 
doubtedly be consulted on many phases of 
organization and planning. Here, too, the 
International Federation offers specific 
contacts that will be valuable. The IFUW 
already has a reputation as an information 
exchange on education for women, and as 
spokesman for the interests of educated 
women of all nations. The AAUW can 
expect both to give and to get more richly 
as the Federation’s activities expand and 
collaboration with the United Nations 
develops. 

It is to the credit of our college leader- 
ship that AAUW branches are usually 
tapped for service in other organizations 
and activities. While our educational in- 
terests provide us with significant re- 
sources at the moment, we will want to 
shape our objectives in them, as in all 
other projects, to train us as interpreters 
of our new responsibilities. 

The Charter will be a topic for church 
groups, bridge clubs, dinner parties, and 
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over-the-fence gossip sessions for months 
to come. The traditional American ap- 
proach has been that one nation’s gain 
must inevitably be another nation’s loss, 
and our present newspaper techniques 
have done little to show up the fallacy of 
this conception. The basis of effective in- 
ternational effort, we cannot say too often, 
is the discovery of common interests and 
reasonably balanced quid-pro-quo’s. In 
general, each nation should stand to profit 
to some degree in any cooperative agree- 
ment. Obvious as this principle may seem 
to be, its exploration and acceptance is 
a major necessity today with the Ameri- 
can public. If we are realists, we will pre- 
pare for the conversational fireworks by a 
little in-the-bosom-of-the-branch practice 
in good humor and pleasant argument. 
Cracker-barrel politics lends itself readily 
to such discussion, but we need fresh 
knack to set the exchange of ideas into 
constructive channels. 


To MANY of us the Charter has been a 
peak objective, won not only by agony of 
war, but equally by long years of home- 
town study, speeches, and votes. But the 
Charter is by no means in final form. As 
President Truman said in his presentation 
to the Senate: 


Improvements will come in the future as the 
United Nations gain experience with the 
machinery and the methods they have set up. 
It is not a static treaty. It can be improved — 
and, as the years go by, it will be — just as 
our own Constitution has been improved. . . . 
This Charter points down the only road to 
enduring peace. Let us not hesitate to join 
hands with the peace-loving peoples of the 
earth and start down that road with the firm 
resolve that we can and will reach our goal. 





I Deserted to the Navy 


By Lr. (J.c.) Frances S. Mitter, USNR 


1EN I boarded the train for North- 
Woampton and Naval Indoctrination 
School, I tried to conceal my pre-naval 
past: the fact of having been a teacher. I 
needn’t have bothered. For after I had 
disembarked at Northampton, I discov- 
ered that roughly 75 per cent of my sisters- 
in-arms were former teachers. And then, 
in one of the two spare moments that the 
Navy gave us, I began to puzzle over this 
educational phenomenon. Why do teach- 
ers flock to the colors? To twist noble 
words, “patriotism is not enough.” So 
patriotism aside, here are my three. ex- 
planations of why teachers become Waves: 
one of them reflecting on society, one of 
them reflecting on teachers, and one of 
them a bit of human nature. 

In the first place, the teacher is not 
overpaid. This is hardly a little known 
fact, but the contrast of the teacher’s 
salary with the Wave’s remuneration is 
worth making. Assuming that the teacher 
is commissioned an ensign and not a 
lieutenant junior grade she receives a 
base pay of $1,800 per annum and either 
quarters and food or subsistence and rent 
allowances. These with her base pay total 
$2,595.50 a year. In addition she is given 
a uniform gratuity of $250 which covers 
the basic items of her naval wardrobe, 
excluding gloves, stockings, underwear, 
and shoes for at least a year. Her medical 
care is free; so is hospitalization, if she 
needs it. Waves benefit from the same 
low life insurance rates offered service 
men. Then there are certain incalculables: 
service rates in movies, furlough rates on 
trains, and the privilege of writing Free 
on an envelope in lieu of affixing a stamp 
— benefits which vary with the number of 
movies you see, the number of trains you 
ride, the number of letters you write. 

This is how the Navy impresses the 


teacher financially. Speaking for myself, 
I know that the base pay and allowances 
of an ensign exceeded the salary of an 
assistant professor. This salary, more- 
over, had remained static for three years, 
whereas the Navy gives you an automatic 
raise, with a half stripe and promotion in 
rank, at the end of fifteen months or so. 
My income as a lieutenant junior grade is 
within twenty-five dollars of what I would 
have received as a full professor (if I had 
stayed about ten years at my last posi- 
tion). 

One of my Wave acquaintances, a 
graduate of North Carolina College for 
Women, left a teaching post in North 
Carolina which paid the princely sum of 
$990 per annum. And this was a princely 
sum, as the town in which she taught paid 
better than the rest of the state. The cost 
of living may be lower in the South but 
not that much lower. 

Public school boards, indeed, think that 
the teacher subsists on polished apples. 
Speaking for a Wave friend who reviewed 
candidates for Wave officers, I recall her 
impression that practically every school 
teacher in the country had applied. And 
since they also submitted a statement of 
their pitifully small salaries, she could see 
why. Is it any wonder then that the desks 
if not the decks of the Navy are manned 
by ex-teachers? 


My secon explanation of teachers’ join- 
ing the Waves is less flattering to the noble 
profession. In teaching there are a great 
many colorless people who don’t know 
what else to do with themselves. Toward 
the end of their college careers, with no 
particular drive towards medicine or ar- 
chaeology, social work or business, they 
were guided (or pushed) into teaching — 
a genteel if not lucrative profession, which 
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incidentally does not necessarily demand 
the extra initiative and expenditure of 
postgraduate training. People who have 
no real bent can—and do— go into 
teaching. They can with equal ease be 
persuaded to join the Navy. 


- 
Tus is not to minimize the vitality, 
ability, and devotion of many people in 
the teaching profession. (One discovery I 
have made in the Navy is how fascinating 
academic people are, and how well they 
stack up as human beings against the 
average business man, now also turned 
naval officer.) But the teaching profession 
has attracted not only the salt of the earth 
but some of the other flavorings as well. 

So the colorless people with no great urge 
to teach and no great financial rewards to 
keep them in teaching soon found them- 
selves in an Office of Naval Officer Pro- 
curement. And even those who do have a 
‘call’ to teach and considerable success in 
that calling have a reasonable desire for 
change. This brings me to my third 
explanation of why teachers join the 
Waves — the lack of change afforded the 
average teacher. 

In some fields — science, economics, 
and political science —the teacher can 
alternate teaching with work for the gov- 
ernment or private industry. But these 
exceptions apply chiefly to the M.A. and 
the Ph.D. The practice of sabbatical years 
is far from general in colleges and practi- 
cally unheard of in high schools. Why 
shouldn’t the schoolmarm change into 
Navy blue? Especially when society (un- 
critically, I may say) tends to sentimental- 
ize the woman in uniform. 


Ano what happens when we teachers 
get into uniform? Experiences differ with 
different billets. But I venture to suggest 
that most teachers will tell you that 
the less glamorous and less remunerated 
teacher stands more nervous strain in 
front of a class “ashore” than she does as 
security officer, communications officer, 


report writer, or administrative assistant 
“aboard.” 


Let no one get the false impression that 
I am making any comparison between the 
life-and-death responsibilities of a naval 
officer on the deck of a ship with the over- 
at-three-thirty responsibilities of a teacher 
on the platform of a classroom. Nor have 
I proved that the Navy has found the 
school teacher worth her salt. The contrast 
is simply that of any office with any class- 
room taken from the point of view of those 
who work there. In an office one works 
with other adults who give varying degrees 
of cooperation. The responsibility for a 
piece of research or a piece of writing be- 
longs to a group working towards a com- 
mon end. There are honest differences 
about means; there are different interpre- 
tations of the goal; there are personal 
frictions. But if the job is ill done, is there 
any one individual who should say, “‘ This 
is all my fault”’; if the job is well done, can 
anyone say, “This is all my doing”? 

Not so with teaching. There one has 
total responsibility. Even though teaching 
is not, as popularly pictured, a battle be- 
tween students and teachers, even though 
students are frequently cooperative and 
eager, it is the teacher’s job as it is not the 
office worker’s to create the cooperative 
mood. A good teacher will blame herself 
if the class has not gone well, and so will 
the students, the parents, the dean or the 
principal, even though the students may 
be naturally stupid or excited about the 
football game or worn out from last week- 
end’s prom. 


Wen, what does the desertion amount 
to? The teacher has discovered that her 
naval career, while it lasts, is less exhaust- 
ing and more remunerative than her 
teaching career. She may also discover 
that teaching is more stimulating and 
more rewarding in intangibles than the 
custody of military secrets, the transla- 
tion of foreign documents, or the prepara- 
tion of dispatches. But her postwar choice 
is not so simple. Glad as she will be to 
muster out, it does not mean that she will 
automatically and docilely return to the 
classroom. For the WAVES have taught 
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her much, and item one is the value of gen- 
eral intelligence. General intelligence and 
not specialized training was what the Navy 
sought when it procured the majority of 
its women officers from the ranks of col- 
lege women. If an assistant professor of 
English can make a reasonably successful 
contribution in such an alien field as the 
Research and Development Division of 
the Bureau of Ordnance, she might find 
more congenial fields in government where 
horse sense, a knack with people, and a 
willingness to look at woods as well as 
trees might provide much the same satis- 
factions as teaching. 


More than one Wave veteran-to-be has 
an eye on a government desk and a govern- 
ment pay-check. Or at least a comfortable 
feeling that she doesn’t have to go back to 
the little red school house or to dear old 
Up-State for whatever pittance the school 
committee or the board of trustees sees fit 
to offer her. She has a choice. And so a 
number of former school teachers, re- 
freshed by a few years’ absence from the 
classroom and furnished with some new 
ideas from their wartime experiences, are 
not going back to teaching just when they 
could bring the most to their students, 
their schools, and their jobs. 











As the Branches See It 


University Women in Their Communities 


Wa do AAUW branches think their 
role should be in their communities? 
When material for AAUW “stay-at- 
home” convention meetings was sent out 
from Headquarters, it was suggested that 
branch convention meetings answer this 
question. The request was for “a state- 
ment of what the branch conceives to be 
the chief contribution university women 
as an organized group should make to 
their community today.” 

Answers ranged from philosophical sum- 
maries of AAUW’s local role to detailed 
specifics of the coming year’s programs. 
Many were keyed to the discussion of 
Freda Kirchwey’s convention speech, 
“Democracy, Indivisible.” 

Among the more general statements two 
stand out as most thoughtful and chal- 
lenging, — one a single sentence, the other 
“spelling out” in more detail the phi- 
losophy of AAUW’s community service. 


From Asheville, North Carolina: 


The chief contribution university women 
should make as an organized group to their 
community today is to demonstrate the essen- 
tial worth of education by analyzing for the 
community its needs (educational, political, 
social, cultural, and spiritual), and then by 
being a stimulating, integrating force in effect- 
ing the needed changes. 


From Spokane, Washington: 


University women as an organized group 
have an obligation to make “democracy in- 
divisible” a reality, because education should 
make evident the truth that democracy makes 
possible the highest development of each in- 
dividual. 

To bring about democracy in every phase of 
our life — personal, economic, political — ab- 
solute intellectual and spiritual integrity must 
be the foundation. We must study, we must 
base our conclusions on facts, and then we must 


act strongly — alone if necessary, or in coop- 
eration with others whose aims and purposes 
are the same as our own. We should investigate 
and focus on community needs, meeting them 
ourselves or leaving to others work which they 
can do effectively. We recognize that the en- 
richment of the life of every individual is a 
source not only of fulfillment to the individual 
but of strength to his community. 

Finally, true democracy carries with it a 
responsibility for a vision of the future that 
makes the nation and the world a part of each 
individual’s community; that responsibility 
must govern our relations with other members 
of that community, on the other side of the 
tracks or on the other side of the world. Democ- 
racy is indivisible — as educated women we 
must make it live. 


A number of branches made the resolu- 
tions proposed for convention endorse- 
ment (see your Summer JOURNAL, page 
202) the basis of their statements. For 
example — 


From Parkville, Missouri: 


We have a big job ahead of us! Briefly this is 
it — to keep ourselves informed on events that 
are of tremendous importance to our com- 
munity, to our nation, and to all the world, and 
then to use the knowledge thus gained in posi- 
tive, constructive action for the building of a 
world in which all may live in peace and 
security. 

By approving the comprehensive and far- 
reaching resolutions proposed by the national 
Board of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women and the Legislative Program, 
we have stated our willingness to do just that. 
Obviously this full program cannot be carried 
out by all the members. But if the various 
phases are studied in the smaller groups — 
every branch member being a contributing 
member of some group — and then if each 
group shares its findings with all, the Parkville 
AAUW will end the year with a broader vision 
and the satisfaction of having accomplished 
something worth doing. 
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Some of our specific goals might be: — 


1. That we become better acquainted with the 
foreign policy of our country and the World 
Organization for Peace. 

2. That the education of our children in schools 
but more especially in the home prepare 
them for a well adjusted life. 

3. That our efforts toward a stable, progressive 
community be continued faithfully after the 
war is won. 


Shreveport, Louisiana, beginning its dis- 
cussion with acceptance of the convention 
resolutions, concluded that the branch 


should — 


undertake leadership in projects involving 
human welfare (including education, hos- 
pitalization and health instruction, family 
relations, and housing) 

study the economic welfare of our people, and 
economic trends throughout the world 

seek to understand the cultural pattern of, our 
society, and to create an environment con- 
ducive to expansion of talent and full expres- 
sion of free personality 

promote community understanding of interna- 
tional relations, and foster the ideal of a 
world society based upon international coop- 
eration 

give serious consideration to national and state 
legislative programs, with active support of 
measures which concern human welfare. 


Logan, Utah, stressed education as the 
focus: 


The Logan Branch believes that AAUW 
should stand for integrity in thinking. Such 
thinking is most likely to result, we believe, 
when a trained mind honestly desires to know 
the truth. Such thinking, we hope, should give 
us enthusiasm to join a popular majority or the 
courage to stand with an unpopular minority. 

Therefore, we want to use our influence 
for better schools, colleges, and universities 
throughout our state and nation. We hope to 
help create better opportunities for a liberal 
education for every person who wants one. 


San Fernando Valley, California, 
itemized what it would mean for a branch 
to accept Freda Kirchwey’s eloquent chal- 
lenge to “recognize the special responsibil- 
ity of the educated American woman to 
see that democracy is effectively applied 
everywhere in the world”: 


To work for the education of little people 
everywhere. 

To work for clearer thinking on economic 
questions. (The common people must under- 
stand that the United States cannot prosper 
if the rest of the world does not.) 

To work for economic liberty. (Political liberty 
is not enough.) 

To work like furies to see that the charter of 
the United Nations is adopted and when 
adopted made to work. 

To learn to love our neighbors as ourselves 
with no exceptions. 

To recognize the right of all people to self 
government. 

To recognize American weaknesses. 

To develop an open mind and a tolerant and 
cooperative spirit. 

To plan now for full employment in the post- 
war period of all men and women who are 
able and willing to work. 

To be conscious of our power and exercise it 
with care. (If power is delegated because of 
economic pressure there is no democracy.) 

And to know that we cannot remain aloof 
when democracy is attacked locally and at 
the same time endorse world democracy. 


Many other statements dealt with spe- 
cifics for the coming year. We wish there 
were space to quote from all of them. 
While these statements outlining branch 
community programs are perhaps not 
numerous enough to indicate “trends,” 
some interesting points of emphasisemerge. 
From Hawaii to the Atlantic Coast, there 
was concern for education and for local 
measures to improve the schools. Men- 
tioned more often than any other single 
project was an allied interest, provision of 
recreation for young people — an activity 
evidently springing from anxiety over 
juvenile delinquency, actual or potential. 
All parts of the country share this concern. 

Appleton, Wisconsin, itemized the strat- 
egy for attacking the recreation problem: 





1. Educate the community concerning the 
need and activities of the present recrea- 
tional program 

2. Keep in close touch with the aldermen of 
each ward by writing individual letters in 
longhand 

3. Think of the future by helping to bring 
about a change in local administration 








. Look for possibilities for recreation for the 
ex-service men 

5. Obtain newspaper publicity 

6. Go in a body to the November City Coun- 
cil meeting when the annual budget for the 
recreation program will be voted upon 

7. As individuals, offer our services to the 
recreational director 

8. Schedule a panel discussion on Appleton’s 
Recreational Program as the October 
meeting of our branch 

9. Make money contribution to the “Terrors 

Den,” a youth center at the YWCA 

Encourage the plan for building a city 

recreation building as a memorial to our 

war dead 


10. 


Incidentally, Appleton’s approach is 
only one of numerous examples of branch 
recognition that turning ideals into reality 
involves bringing some influence to bear 
on government. Such phrases as these 
suggest a growing appreciation of political 
realities: “‘Write our Congressman . . .” 
“Write the City Council .. .” “Thank 
our Juvenile Court judge . . .” “Work to 
elect school board members . . .” “Have 
had a woman party leader speak . . .” 

Next to recreation for young people, the 
specific topic most frequently mentioned 
as calling for branch leadership was racial 
tensions and the position of minorities. 

The conviction that AAUW should take 
the lead in efforts to relieve minority- 
group tensions is not confined to any one 
locality. 


From Ellensburg, Washington: 


In the local area, particular need was felt for 
clarification of thinking with regard to the 
Japanese-American. 


From Waterloo, Iowa: 


As a national organization we believe that 
our early struggle to improve woman’s position 
has been successful enough that we want to 
and can afford to give a lift to other minority 
groups struggling to improve themselves. It is 
unfortunate that the common term in our 
language for this action is “tolerance.” We 
mean sympathetic understanding; there are 
others who mean only non-interference and 
indifference. As “workshop” has taken the 
place of and connotes more than “‘round table 
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discussion,” so a new word or phrase should 
succeed and broaden the interpretation of 
tolerance. Will the American Association of 
University Women take the lead again? 


From Bluefield, West Virginia: 

[Following a discussion of community proj- 
ects.] These ideas converged into that of a 
settlement house in the least privileged section 
of our 25,000 community. Since this section is 
predominantly Negro we began to wonder 
about cooperation with Negro leaders. 

Some of our group learned for the first time 
of local outstanding Negro educators who are 
members of our national organization. Plans 
for a closer affiliation with this group were 
then discussed. 

A committee was suggested and appointed 
to carry the above discussions into a profitable 
plan of action for the ensuing year. 


Waukegan, Illinois, is perhaps express- 
ing a similar intention in one of the resolu- 
tions of the branch: 


To pursue with increased understanding its 
policy of cooperation with other groups, re- 
gardless of race, creed, or color. 


From New Orleans, Louisiana: 


Through our Social Studies Committee we 
shall work for racial understanding. Locally, 
we shall assist in the effort to raise funds for the 
YWCA Building for Negro Girls and Women. 
We shall urge members to serve on the Inter- 
Faith Council; we shall work for the merit 
system in government and for civil rights for 
all citizens; and we shall work for better homes 
and better neighborhoods for these citizens. 


From Sioux Falls, South Dakota: 


In “living democratically with our neigh- 
bors”’ we will continue the study of the rights 
of minority groups. 


From Yakima Valley, Washington: 

Recommended by the convention meet- 
ing — 

That we as university women make a special 
effort to study the spots where tensions now 
exist or are sure to develop after the war, as 

Tensions between the races 

Tensions over unemployment 

The problem of the migrant fruit worker 
in our own community 

From Kansas City, Missouri: 


The world of today is a world of group ten- 
sions. There are tensions between religious 
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groups, tensions between educational groups, 
tensions between ethnic groups, tensions be- 
tween racial groups, tensions between economic 
groups; tensions which have grown with our 
democracy, tensions which have stretched 
taut with the war. The important thing, how- 
ever, about these tensions is that they are not 
inborn but are learned. Since they are learned, 
they are subject to control and may be un- 
learned. Here is the opportunity of the uni- 
versity trained women to help the nation and 
the community think its way through these 
tensions, until some are relieved and others 
become less taut... . 


Perhaps special mention was made of 
the problem of minorities because it is 
newly coming to the fore in many com- 
munities. Even more recent are the prob- 
lems of demobilization and reconversion, 
which were already receiving attention 
when these statements were adopted in 
May. 

Along with these interests appear the 
subjects which are the year-in, year-out 
concern of AAUW branches everywhere: 
education, steps toward establishing a 
peaceful world, securing better oppor- 
tunities for women, understanding the 
community’s social and economic prob- 
lems, and enriching cultural opportunities. 
And always there is the recurring theme: 
“Inform ourselves . . . and educate the 
community.” 

Since there is no “typical” branch dec- 
laration, this sampling may well be closed 
with the statement from the branch 
which, in its setting, is the least typical 
of AAUW branches. 


From Honolulu, Hawaii: 


In this time of crisis there is need to provide 
our community with as many stabilizing facili- 
ties as possible. The Honolulu Branch of the 
AAUW can make its chief contribution to the 
community by evidencing a real concern in 
matters affecting human welfare and by stimu- 
lating a broader public interest in this field. 

Since all phases of our life today are molded 
to a large degree by legislation, the AAUW has 
a responsibility to take more than a passive 


interest in the question of who will run the 
community not only in elective but also in 
appointive positions. It should deliberately 
encourage the election and selection of civic- 
minded persons. It should be willing to initiate 
and publicly support legislation designed for 
the common good. 

In cooperation with other groups, the AAUW 
must participate actively in intelligent, thought- 
ful planning for tomorrow and, both as an 
organization and as individuals, it must be 
willing to share responsibility for the successful 
realization of that planning. 

In addition to the enlightened concern for 
the general welfare, the AAUW should devote 
its energies to securing action on specific prob- 
lems facing the community. The most emer- 
gent problems at the moment appear to be in 
the areas of education, recreation, health and 
housing. 

The AAUW should guide as much as it can 
the changing policies in education in the Ter- 
ritory in order that both child and adult will be 
afforded the opportunity to develop his utmost 
potentialities. 

A new Recreation and Parks Commission is 
apparently in the process of formation. The 
full strength of the AAUW should be focused 
on making certain that a recreational program, 
adequate for the well-being of all the com- 
munity, is set up. 

The AAUW should continue to concentrate 
part of its energies toward securing a Terri- 
tory-wide, well coordinated health program, 
mental as well as physical, so that our citizens 
are well adjusted individuals. 

The slum districts of Honolulu are among 
the worst in the United States. The AAUW 
should arouse public opinion to a full conscious- 
ness of the dangers inherent in the city’s con- 
gested tenement districts and should work 
assiduously to achieve good homes and happy 
neighborhoods for every family. 


Among the branch statements there is 
as much diversity as there is variety in the 
localities from which they come. Their 
common denominator is a sense of re- 
sponsibility toward the community, and a 
conviction that the first essential in dis- 
charging that responsibility is to use the 
mind. 





# We have the latest in gadgets and house plans; 
why continue our obsolete housing practices? 


Housing Policy for a New Era 
Obstacles and Outlook 


By Maxine SWEEzY WOOLSTON 


Former AAUW Social Studies Associate 


HIS is an appraisal of the obstacles to 
ace in housebuilding and an at- 
tempt to face the problems of their re- 
moval. It is made at the end of an epoch, 
or at least at a potential turning point in 
the housebuilding industry, in the design 
of houses, in the use of materials, and in 
the building processes itself. It is made 
at a time when we are worried about 
unemployment and hope that housing 
construction will help us to meet that 
problem. 

The urgency of making such an ap- 
praisal at this time is underlined by the 
experts’ statistics and estimates regarding 
the housing needs of the nation: never 


have they been greater. The predictions 
rary somewhat, but the consensus of opin- 
ion is that America will need at least a 
million and a quarter additional houses 
annually during the next decade in order 
to achieve even the minimum standards 
for health and decency. 


BACKWARDNESS OF THE HOUSEBUILDING 
INDUSTRY 


The housing picture is one of barriers 
built up from every side — from the land 
system, methods of taxation, builder or- 
ganizations, labor, real estate operators, 
mortgage lenders, and from local and state 
governments. In addition, the building 
processes themselves have been caught in 
the grip of ancient traditions. House- 
building remains for the most part a 
handicraft, merchant-contractor type of 
industry, composed of loosely interrelated 
activities, rather than an integrated form 
of enterprise. 

Housebuilding is usually small, local, 


and requires little capital investment. The 
control of production remains dispersed 
among several, often warring groups: the 
building or general contractor; the special 
contractors (plumbers, electricians, and 
painters); labor with its numerous sep- 
arate trades; the architect responsible for 
the design; the land subdivider; the ma- 
terials producers and distributors; and 
finally the government and underwriters. 
Each of the first six of these functional 
groups, at least, tries to obtain the greatest 
possible remuneration for its services and 
to enter into agreements or ways of doing 
things which protect its economic inter- 
ests. Technical advancement is hindered, 
and the industry, if such it can be called, 
being without integration or without a 
competent, responsible over-all manage- 
ment, is frozen in its traditional mould. 


DEFICIENCIES OF THE LAND SYSTEM 

Our traditional system of using land and 
the methods of home-financing have been 
ill-suited to a mass market. Without 
claiming that it is the whole of the prob- 
lem, it is obviously a truism that low- 
priced houses cannot be provided unless 
properly located low-priced land is avail- 
able. Yet even with the excessive pro- 
moters’ development of subdivisions in 
the past, that kind of land is often lacking. 
We must always keep in mind, moreover, 
that part of the cost of land for homes is 
the transportation to and from the homes 
— the time and the money. 

In the past, uncontrolled and wastefully 
planned use of land has resulted in sub- 
division activity separate and distinct 
from building activity. Houses were built 
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in locations that often became entirely 
unsuitable for dwellings because of lack of 
proper regulation over the way the land 
was used. The centers of most of our cities 
have thus become undesirable dwelling 
places. Slums and blighted areas have 
constantly spread as population moved to 
the outskirts. Development of subdivi- 
sions in outlying areas has been so prolific 
that large tracts have remained vacant 
beyond the probability of absorption 
within a reasonable time. Much of it is 
unlikely to be used because of poor layout, 
faulty titles, and tax delinquency. Land 
speculation and liens attached to the land 
have held prices up with the result that 
today low-priced housing can usually be 
built only well away from the center of 
cities. Speculation has produced scattered 
ownerships, and made land assembly diffi- 
cult for planned developments. j 


PrRoBLEMS OF HomME FINANCING 


Speculation grew partly out of the 
chimeric character of our growing cities 
which created unstable conditions involv- 
ing risks, and with large risks the demand 
for large rewards. In addition to the 
requirement for large profits to cover risks, 
the costs of investment in the field of 
housing were also comparably higher than 
in other industrial fields. Investment in 
housing is not easily marketable and 
therefore stands at a disadvantage. The 
investor in real property is faced with a 
special form of taxation, the real-property 
tax. Assessment practices often are un- 
predictable, and the tax itself bears no 
necessary relation to the earning power of 
the property. Scattered small ownerships, 
high appraisals, title insurance costs, and 
the pricing problems arising from a lack of 
standardization in the product make trans- 
fers costly and time-consuming. The fi- 
nancing of real estate has retained all the 
hoary legalisms characteristic of medieval 
land transactions. The uncertainties in 
clearing title alone make the act of ac- 
quisition risky. 

So long as the prospect of rising prop- 
erty values could be maintained, these 
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disabilities did not appreciably retard 
financial operations in real estate. But the 
explosion of the myth of inevitable ap- 
preciation in value led to a general with- 
holding of capital from the field. Only the 
assistance of the Federal Government 
through the Home Owners Loan Corpora- 
tion, the Federal Housing Administration, 
and the Federal Home Loan Bank System 
prevented this situation from becoming an 
increasing drawback to market activity. 

Mortgages do not easily weather ad- 
verse contingencies. The mortgage is a 
rigid contractual agreement, and as such 
is not well suited to the increasing eco- 
nomic insecurity of the population and to 
its high mobility. It fails to protect such 
savings as the homeowner has accumu- 
lated in the equity. Nor does it make for 
the liquidity in their housing investment 
which families require when they move 
from one place to another. The fulfillment 
of the desire for home ownership is often 
incompatible with instability of employ- 
ment and mobility of population. We have 
not yet developed a financing system 
adapted to the lives of modern users of 
housing. 


Hatrway MEASURES OF GOVERNMENT 


Until recent years government has con- 
tributed to the housing problem largely 
by inaction; and, when it has acted, its 
efforts have been halting and frequently 
inept. Although local government long 
ago began to regulate the construction, 
location, and occupancy of urban houses 
in the interest of public health and safety, 
still about 40 per cent of the communities 
of the country do not have building codes, 
while housing codes are rare. 

Many existing codes are obsolete and 
contribute to high costs in their lack of 
adaptability to changing techniques. 
Codes often require unnecessary material 
and labor, sometimes at the instigation of 
special labor and material interests. Un- 
necessary local variations in code pro- 
visions hinder standardization of products 
and hamper the geographical extension of 
producers’ activities. The quality of code 
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administration tends to be low. In the 
effort to overcome this, codes are often 
made incomprehensible by elaborate spe- 
cifications which eliminate desirable flexi- 
bility and at the same time open the way 
to corruption. 

Zoning regulations, even where they do 
exist, are of little positive value in meeting 
the problem of housing. Such regulations 
usually apply only to areas within city 
limits; and they tend toward excessive 
allowance for commercial or high-density 
use, thereby increasing land costs for 
housing. In the large number of places 
where there are no zoning regulations, 
there is no barrier to undesirable min- 
gling of housing, factory, or other uses. 

Where public control of land subdivision 
has been established, it seldom goes far 
enough. The common form of regulation is 
concerned with the way land is subdivided 
and provides only a limited control over 
land improvements. Rules and regula- 
tions, moreover, are not retroactive and 
hence exert control over new building 
only. Such regulations are of small value 
in taking the needed action to reclaim 
blighted areas. 


FEDERAL MEASURES AND PUBLIC 
HovusiInG 


The Federal Government entered the 
housing field as an emergency measure 
during the first World War, and its sub- 
sequent activities have largely been the 
offspring of later emergencies. Public hous- 
ing has undoubtedly been the most con- 
troversial of these activities. The question 
is at best not a simple one, and it has been 
complicated by misrepresentation and ig- 
norance and by conflicts in policy as well. 
For example, the program inaugurated in 
1933 under the Public Work Administra- 
tion was at least as much for the purpose 
of increasing construction as of meeting 
the needs of low-income families; and 
costs and standards, particularly in the 
first years, were needlessly high. There 
was not enough emphasis on local action 
and decision in these beginning years, 
possibly because of the emergency nature 


of the program. There was also confusion 
created as a result of numerous agencies 
handling various aspects of the whole 
housing problem and the lack of any 
over-all national policy. 

Despite these difficulties the public 
housing function was established on a 
permanent basis in 1938 in the U. S. 
Housing Authority. Continued Congres- 
sional and public support of this function 
probably stemmed from the growing real- 
ization that slums cost more in govern- 
ment revenues than they contribute in 
taxes. To do nothing was to subsidize 
slums. This conclusion was supported by 
studies and investigations in many cities, 
but even without the statistics, logic 
might have guided us to the same under- 
standing. The cost of fire-fighting would 
be reduced if fireproof buildings instead of 
match-boxes were built. Decently sized, 
well ventilated, sanitary dwellings would 
reduce health, hospital, and welfare costs. 
The crime and prison bill would be cut if 
the most prolific breeding ground for 
criminals were removed. 


Towarp A NATIONAL HovusineG 
Po.icy 


In August 1945 Senators Wagner and 
Ellender introduced the most comprehen- 
sive measures thus far proposed in Con- 
gress for the establishment and carrying 
out of a national housing policy. Their 
bill, $1342, is based largely on the recom- 
mendations of the Taft subcommittee 
before which AAUW testified in the spring. 
The Wagner-Ellender bill fully recognizes 
the necessity of utilizing various forms 
of public activity and public aid in a 
comprehensive attack on the housing 
problem, but emphasizes throughout that 
the aim of public activity is to be reduced 
costs and more efficient forms of industrial 
operation. 

Under this measure the National Hous- 
ing Agency, first established for the emer- 
gency under the President’s war powers, 
is to be retained to coordinate federal 
activities in housing. Local participation 
is stressed in almost every step of the bill 
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and is more than adequately protected. 
Public housing is made strictly non-com- 
petitive by requiring a 20 per cent margin 
in rent and income between public and 
private housing in any locality. 

In fact, $1342 is in every respect in line 
with the housing item of the national 
Legislative Program endorsed by the 
AAUW 1945 Convention. The measures 
proposed in the bill, however, are only a 
beginning; and even if $1342 is enacted by 
Congress and its provisions vigorously 
‘arried out by the NHA, we shall still be 
left with many holes to plug before we 
can say that the United States has an 
adequate housing program. 

For example, the Wagner-Ellender Bill 
makes no attempt to handle the serious 
monopoly problems in housing. Yet there 
are few informed citizens who have much 
hope of a solution merely through enforce- 
ment of the anti-trust laws. The develop- 
ment of new low-cost matcrials and meth- 
ods and the growing importance of re- 
search in this field may indeed — as the 
manufacturers of prefabricated houses 
have promised us — transform the con- 
struction industry and as a consequence 
alter the whole housing picture. Such an 


event, however, still lies in the future; nor 
does it promise, at best, a complete solu- 
tion of monopoly problems. 

The next step for those of us who are 
interested in housing must be local educa- 
tion. Very few of us are truly aware of the 
housing situation in our own community. 
It is overcrowded, we hear. There are 
slums. There are fire traps. But what is the 
local building code like? Is there any 
competition in the construction trade, or 
is the homebuilder at the mercy of a local 
monopolist? Is there any town planning? 
Is the new park to be located near low- 
income homes and apartments, or is it to 
be a thing of beauty where nobody goes? 
If the situation in our own community is a 
gloomy one, what can we do about it? 
For example, do we want to classify 
housing as a public utility, set up a public 
commission, and establish controls and 
standards? 

The problem is not piecemeal; it is 
total. We are prone, unfortunately, to 
believe that this measure or that will save 
us. Each time we seem to make some 
awful mistake; and our cities and towns 
remain as uncomfortable, unpleasant and 
ugly as ever. 





Now What Happens to the Consumer? 


Alternatives in Decontrol 


_ 14, 1945 was a significant day in 
our national history. The two-front 
war was won. Peace had returned. The 
colossal expenditure of men and arms had 
come to an end. It was indeed a day for 
celebration and thanksgiving. But, un- 
fortunately, some of the problems which 
war imposes come after the victory. On 
August 14 a new question confronted the 
American people: how can we effect the 
transition from a wartime economy to a 
peacetime economy without repeating our 
experience after the last war? In short, 
how can we avoid inflation? 

Our national leaders were faced with 
two alternative courses of action. Course 
No. 1 was by far the easier. It was based 
upon a prompt termination of controls 
which, when spelled out, would probably 
mean: 


1. Previously controlled materials would go to 

the highest bidder. 

. Manufacturers would be under no obliga- 
tion to produce essential articles first; and 
profits — either immediate or long run — 
would tend naturally enough to determine 
which articles would appear first on the 
postwar market. 

. Price increases would be granted to meet 
the manufacturer’s estimate of the margin 
necessary for his return to peacetime pro- 
duction. In the same way, government sub- 
sidies would be withdrawn and prices for 
previously subsidized goods allowed to find 
their own level. 


9 
~ 


We might hazard a fourth point: inflation 
would be just a matter of time. 

Before dismissing Course No. 1, as 
antipathetic to all that AAUW has stood 
for and fought for since war was declared, 
the considerations which make it attrac- 
tive should be mentioned: 
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1. For industry — the whole range of industry 
from the manufacturer to the retailer down 
the street — it would mean a free market. 
No more government questionnaires, forms, 
reports, applications or appeals. After four 
years this would be a welcome release. 

. For labor, it would mean a return to collec- 
tive bargaining pure and simple, unchecked 
by government review. 

. For the consumer with a steady job and a 
good salary, it would mean the quick return 
of pre-war luxuries. 


Course No. 2 was definitely harder. It 
required the maintenance of controls — 
price control, wage control, production 
controls — in order to guarantee that es- 
sential articles would come into produc- 
tion before luxuries, that each of us would 
get an equal share of scarce goods; in sum- 
mary, that the cost of living would be held 
firm. Such a policy called for intelligent 
statesmanship, a high degree of courage, 
complete public support, and a deep sense 
of responsibility for maintaining a stable 
economy in the adjustment to peace. 


‘Tues, then, were the two courses which 
lay before us on August 14. Some choices 
have already been made, but to a con- 
siderable extent, the day-to-day decisions 
of the next months will determine which 
course the government intends to follow. 
Though each has its advocates, there is 
little question where the majority of con- 
sumers stand. Consumers who have ear- 
marked their war bonds for new cars or 
new homes, for new furnishings or elec- 
trical equipment, want assurance that 
price ceilings will be continued and that 
allocations of scarce materials will be made 
fairly. They want to know that the lifting 
of controls will be carefully planned and 
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appropriately timed so that full produc- 
tion for the widest possible consumption 
can be realized as soon as possible. 

It was welcome news to consumers 
when, immediately after the end of hos- 
tilities, President Truman and Mr. Sny- 
der, Director of the Office of War Mo- 
bilization and Reconversion, issued direc- 
tives which favored this course. These 
directives alone, however, will not win the 
battle. It remains to be seen how effec- 
tively government agencies will carry out 
their provisions and how whole-heartedly 
and sympathetically the public will sup- 
port their enforcement. 


As CONSUMERS, we are naturally most 
concerned with the four areas of control 
which affect our budgets directly: food, 
clothing, rent, and consumer durable 
goods. Let us consider them one by one, 
and review a few of the problems which 
the OPA, the OWMR, and the Office of 
Economic Stabilization must solve if we 
are to ride the danger period successfully. 


Food Control. — It is not necessary to 
restate the case for domestic control of 
food prices and for the continued rationing 
of scarce foods. We are glad to know that 
the ceiling price lists will still be “available 
for inspection” at the local grocery store. 
We trust also that food subsidies will be 
climinated gradually rather than _pre- 
cipitately, and then only after there is 
reasonable assurance that the cost of food 
will not get out of line. 

But this is not our only interest in con- 
tinued food control. Without access to 
American supplies, Europe will starve 
next winter. The United States has made 
commitments to assist in the feeding of 
Europe. The Administration wants to 
meet these commitments. In August Presi- 
dent Truman said, “Unless we do what 
we can to help, we may lose next winter 
what we won at such terrible cost last 
spring.” And the public wants to meet 
these commitments. Poll after poll shows 
that America wants to send food to the 
hungry Greek child today, and is willing 
to pay points on its hamburger if need be. 


We want assurance that the necessary sup- 
plies will be forthcoming and that control 
of food items will not be relaxed at the 
expense of adequate provision for Europe. 


Clothing. — We know only too well 
what the clothing situation has been: a 
plentiful supply of $50 dresses, elaborate 
bedspreads, and cotton-stuffed toys; but 
house dresses, children’s underwear, and 
denim coveralls have almost vanished 
from the shelves. We welcomed the joint 
WPB-OPA program designed to correct 
this situation which went into effect last 
February. This program was based first 
on a WPB order which channelled produc- 
tion into low-cost essential garments and 
second on a set of OPA pricing orders. 

WPB now reports that military cut- 
backs will make the program superfluous. 
This, however, is a rather optimistic view 
of the situation unless adequate safeguards 
are imposed. The fabric released by the 
Army today does not automatically be- 
come a new suit of clothes, moderately 
priced. OPA has promised to maintain 
price control by classes of goods. But price 
control will be little help to those of us 
with modest incomes if only goods in the 
higher price ranges are available. To meet 
consumer needs, allocation control is ab- 
solutely essential. 


Rent Control. — Probably no single item 
in the consumer’s budget is causing more 
worry at the moment than rent — and for 
good reason. With the exception of emer- 
gency construction, primarily in war- 
congested areas, few new houses or apart- 
ments have been built since 1942. The 
demand for family units, meanwhile, has 
increased steadily. We now have in certain 
critical areas a situation which cannot be 
relieved until construction catches up with 
the current market. 

This, however, is only part of the pic- 
ture. In the course of the next year, more 
than a million veterans will return home. 
A good many of them will want to marry 
and settle down — an additional demand 
for family units. Unless consumers are to 
he played off against one another in bid- 
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ding up the rentals for available living 
quarters, the OPA must maintain and 
enforce, with vigor and courage, existing 
controls in those areas where the supply of 
adequate shelter is seriously short of the 
demand for it. 

As for the new units which will be com- 
ing onto the market during the next year, 
what will they cost? It is good news for 
consumers that the OPA plans to put 
ceilings on building materials and services; 
and we trust that the current WPB regula- 
tion, requiring that building materials be 
used only for lower priced houses, will be 
firmly enforced. 

Consumers’ Durable Goods. — We wel- 
come the statement of the Price Adminis- 
trator, Mr. Chester Bowles, that con- 
sumers’ durable goods — from electric 
irons to washing machines — will return 
to the market at 1942 prices. It is under- 
standable that some specific exceptions to 
this general rule may be necessary, but we 
trust they will remain exceptions. 

We also endorse the principle that 
where increased costs have been granted 
to the manufacturer, they should be ab- 
sorbed wherever possible by the retail 
distributor. This should not work undue 
hardship on the retailers; for in general 
they have made large profits during the 
war, and the wartime price ceilings re- 
maining in effect on stocks of goods now 
on their shelves are at the high levels of 
1942 — considerably above prewar prices. 
If the war bonds which millions of Ameri- 
cans bought with patriotic regularity are 
to purchase as much when cashed as they 
might have purchased before and during 
the war, Mr. Bowles’ reconversion price 
program is a minimum necessity. 

Our brief review leaves us with a good 
many uncertainties. To be sure, Mr. 
Snyder has expressed the determination 
of the Office of War Mobilization and Re- 


conversion to assist in the maximum out- 
put of goods and services required to meet 
domestic and foreign needs; to continue 
the stabilization of the economy as pro- 
vided by the price control and stabiliza- 
tion acts; and “to move as rapidly as 
possible without endangering the stability of 
the economy {italics ours] toward the re- 
moval of price, wage, production, and 
other controls and toward the restoration 
of collective bargaining and a free mar- 
ket.” 

This policy is courageously supported 
by other government officials — notably 
Chester Bowles of OPA and William Davis 
of the Office of Economic Stabilization. 
But the issue is still in the balance. Au- 
thority is divided; inflationary pressures 
are strong; the prevailing emphasis on 
decontrol is ominous. And, as always, the 
consumer’s voice in government councilsis 
scarcely heard. 


Consumers might reasonably ask at this 
point that some spokesman for their in- 
terests — such as the Consumers Advisory 
Committee in OPA — be set up in the 
Office of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version. But such an agency would be 
effective only as it is backed by informed, 
articulate public opinion. 

By and large, the public has supported 
wartime restrictions conscientiously. But 
people are weary. They will be only too 
glad to forget price control and rationing. 
Since it is our firm conviction that the 
fight against inflation will be won only 
with public support, we would welcome 
positive assurance from all responsible 
authorities — and the voices of some have 
been mute so far — that controls will not 
be lifted by any wartime or reconversion 
agency without due regard for the effect 
such action will have on the general price 
structure. 





The AAUW Points With Pride 


To These Accomplishments 


Membership Increase — More than 10 Per Cent 


Without any special drive, national membership in 1944-45 climbed from 71,814 to 
79,460 — the largest annual increase in AAUW history. This represents a gain of more 
than 10 per cent. Ten years ago the national membership total was 45,338. 


Campaign Bears Fruit 


The AAUW, as a national organization, was a moving influence in bringing about the 
appointment of a woman as one of the official delegates to the United Nations Confer- 
ence at San Francisco. The person appointed, Dean Virginia Gildersleeve of Barnard 
College, was twice president of the International Federation of University Women, 
with a background of AAUW experience in the field of international relations. The first 
AAUW Committee on International Relations was headed by Dean Gildersleeve and 
she was one of the founders of the International Federation of University Women. In an 
interview published in the Washington Post, Dean Gildersleeve attributed her United 
Nations Conference appointment to AAUW influence in Washington. 

Indirectly, at least, AAUW can accept some credit for it. Along with other major 
women’s organizations, AAUW instigated the White House Conference on “‘How 
Women May Share in Postwar Policy Making” (June 14, 1944) and helped compile the 
**National Roster of Qualified Women” from which could be drawn the names of quali- 
fied women appointees to positions of influence in the field of international relations. 
In addition, the General Director of the AAUW and the chairman of the national Com- 
mittee on Economic and Legal Status of Women called upon Secretary of State Hull 
and presented to him a detailed memorandum urging the use of able women in posts of 
responsibility in the State Department and as members of the United States delegations 
to international conferences. 


Congressmen Impressed 


Members of congressional committees have been obviously impressed by the AAUW 
legislative procedure and the fact that spokesmen for the Association reflect careful 
study by the membership. Reprinted, by request of Congressmen, in the Congressional 
Record were two articles on legislative subjects which appeared in the Winter issue of 
the JouRNAL, one on treaty ratification, the other on a permanent Fair Employment 
Practices Commission. Congressman Wright Patman in debate quoted letters from Dr. 
Helen C. White and Dr. Caroline Ware supporting price control and rationing and 
these quotations also were printed in the Record. 


Women Recognized in Science 


Presentation of the $2,500 AAUW Achievement Award to Dr. Katharine B. Blodgett 
brought leading scientists to the National Museum in Washington where the ceremony 
was held. Dr. Blodgett, famous as the inventor of invisible glass, received the award in 
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recognition of her outstanding contributions to scientific research. In her acceptance 
speech, she dealt with her findings in the study of surface tensions. Impressive, indeed, 
was the occasion — a recognition of women’s achievement in the realm of modern 
science and a symbol of the concern of all university women for the further advance- 
ment of women in the field of scientific research. 


Helps Draft Charter 


One of the thirty technical experts sent by the State Department to the United Na- 
tions Conference at San Francisco was a former AAUW fellow and staff member, Dr. 
Esther Caukin Brunauer. Five of the thirty were women. These experts were assigned 
as assistants to the technical committees headed by the United States delegates to the 
Conference. In her capacity as technical advisor to the Committees on the General 
Assembly, Dr. Brunauer had a part in the actual work of drafting the United Nations 
Charter and the Report to the President by the chairman of the U. S. delegation. Dr. 
Brunauer held the Margaret E. Maltby Fellowship, 1926-27, and was AAUW Associate 
in International Education from 1927 to 1944. 


Monetary Pamphlet Popular 


First publication on international monetary problems as seen by an official delegate 
to the Bretton Woods Conference was the AAUW pamphlet Monetary Plans for the 
United Nations, A Layman’s Guide to Proposals of the Bretton Woods Conference by Dr. 
Mabel Newcomer. The author, an internationally recognized authority on taxation and 
fiscal policies, was the only woman delegate appointed by the United States Govern- 
ment to the Bretton Woods Conference. She is head of the Department of Economics, 
Sociology, and Anthropology at Vassar College and chairman of the AAUW Social 
Studies Committee. Twenty-five hundred copies of the bulletin were sold by April 1945. 
They went not only to AAUW study groups but to colleges and universities, to public 
and high school libraries. Since then two reprintings of 1,500 copies each have been 
made and the pamphlet is still in popular demand. 


Fellowship Accomplishments Impressive 


Since 1890, when the Association began its program of encouraging advanced research 
by women through offering stipends annually to promising women scholars, 349 AAUW 
fellowship awards have been made. The AAUW Million Dollar Fellowship Fund has 
now reached $837,413. Additional memorial endowments held by the organization bring 
the total of fellowship funds held by the Association to more than $912,000. Twenty- 
one fellowships of $1,500 and an achievement award of $2,500 are announced for 
1946-47. As a contribution to reconstruction, special International Study Grants are 
now being undertaken to bring women of the liberated countries to the United States 
to study. 

The amount raised for fellowships in 1944-45 was the largest for any year of the 
Association’s history, — well over $85,000. 


Toward Better Child Development 


To an AAUW national member, the Vassar Summer Institute of Euthenics each year 
assigns one of its scholarships which provides tuition and maintenance for the summer 
session. Recipients are chosen for their prospective usefulness to their own communities 
in the field of child development. Training thus received by AAUW members helps 
maintain the Association’s high level of leadership in childhood education. 





Five Years of Exhibitions 


IFE and all that lives 
L is conceived in a 
mist; time and experi- 
ence resolve it into the 
crystal. Thus it is that 
we view the Exhibition 
Program of the AAUW, 
which in five years has 
grown from a nebulous 
idea to an active agent 
of definite form and pur- 
pose. The factual story 
of this pioneering pro- 
gram, told in a brochure 
entitled “Five Years of 
Exhibitions,” is now in 
process of publication 
by AAUW national 


Headquarters. It makes 


By Ipa Hoover 


Arts Chairman, Southwest Central Region 


Goya, Kollwitz, African Negro 
Masks and sculpture . . . art from 
Great Britain, Russia and South 
America . . . painters of the United. 
States in color reproduction from 
Ryder to Morris Graves... 
Wanda Gag, Lankes, Landacre, 
Nason — printmakers . . . Gwath- 
mey, Steffen, Velonis, Maccoy, 
serigraphers ... Marina Nuiiez 
del Prado, John Rood, sculptors 
. . . Eliot O'Hara, water-colorist 

. children’s paintings, photog- 
raphy, antiques, portraits, “‘ Look 
at Your Own,” “Look at Your 
Neighborhood,” The Little Gallery, 
textiles, pottery. ... These have 
made up our exhibitions. 


and supplement them 
with local exhibitions of 
their making and 
choosing. 

Beginning the pro- 
gram experimentally in 
1939, the national As- 
sociation circulated two 
exhibitions among 17 
branches in one state, 
while 67 branches in 
sundry states continued 
to provide local exhibi- 
tions for their respective 
communities. The net 
result of this first year’s 
coordinated effort was 
90 showings to a public 
of 15,500 people. By 


interesting reading, not only because it 
takes the reader off-stage into the design- 
ing room, but because it strengthens one’s 
faith in the power of an idea which, when 
carefully tended, can flower even in a 
period of difficulties and anxieties. The 
rapid growth of this program finds its 
explanation in the fact that these exhibi- 
tions, speaking as prophetic voices, inter- 
pret and amplify the present, carrying the 
beholder beyond himself or his usual 
environment. 

Before the Association had a directed 
art program, several branches were mak- 
ing and showing exhibitions — chiefly chil- 
dren’s art and local or state collections. 
This beginning has now developed into a 
composite program wherein the national 
Association functions as an exhibition 
agency, reviewing current shows in New 
York and elsewhere, inviting the coopera- 
tion of selected artists, assembling and 
routing these exhibitions to the branches 
which, in turn, offer them to the public, 
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1944-45 the national Headquarters exhi- 
bitions had been shown over 400 times for 
200,000 persons, and branches had as- 
sembled over 600 showings for 175,000 
people. Three quarters of this audience 
was in cities of 25,000 or less, without 
museums and new to exhibitions. 

Such evidence as these figures provide 
has deep significance and entails an obli- 
gation on the part of AAUW. We have 
pioneered in a new field and found a new 
art audience. Since this is our image, born 
of the mist and full of promise, a survey of 
our efforts to date might enable us to 
determine how best we shall foster and 
develop this beginning so that it may 
crystalize into a vital community force. 

Anyone will grant that the philosophy 
underlying art exhibitions goes beyond 
the simple plan of providing over and over 
something mildly pleasant for people to 
see. Like good books, exhibitions are for 
the nourishment of the mind and the 
spirit; they should give us new and differ- 





ent visions and aspects of life. What we 
see is less important than how we see, for 
it is through our understanding and appre- 
ciation of others that we extend our hori- 
zons, gain open-mindedness, and over- 
come prejudices. 

This contribution to the individual and 
its resulting effect on public art education 
is the deep purpose of the visual presenta- 
tion of life in exhibition programs. 

The art of any age or country is an 
analysis and a synthesis of the dominant 
forces of the period it seeks to interpret. 
Thus the national AAUW collection of 
exhibitions has laid emphasis on the ex- 
pression of the modern mind, though on a 
few occasions, as with the Goya collection, 
it has dipped back into the past as a 
corollary of conditions existent in our 
current life. The other chief function of 
the nineteen collections shown to date has 
been to call attention to the imaginative 
quality of mind which reveals the essence 
and uniqueness of personality at its best. 
Many of the exhibitions have had some- 
thing to do with current news, as the Rus- 
sian Posters, London’s Honorable Scars, 
and South American Prints. 

The collections — all except three, which 
were the work of the great personality 
that survives death — have been from the 
hands of the living artist. The thoughts 
uppermost in their assembling have been 
to provide a full community exhibition 
service which will increase the under- 
standing and happiness of life in the small 
cities and towns, and to represent the 
varied interests of the Association as a 
whole. With these objectives in mind the 
collections have been chosen in various 
mediums, as sculptures, paintings in wa- 
tercolor and oil, prints, and reproductions 
in both color and black-and-white; and 
they include works by men, women and 
children. 

These exhibitions, which travel annu- 
ally from eight to ten months, are in each 
locality for a two-week period. While the 
average attendance per exhibition has 
varied from 2,000 to 3,000 per year, one 
exhibitor, John Rood, has drawn more 
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than 7,000 people annually for over four 
years. The exhibitions receiving the largest 
attendance, the deepest appreciation, and 
the widest publicity were those that were 
given some community correlation. 


Sixce these national exhibitions are all 
too few compared with the number of 
interested branches, the policy in routing 
them has been to give preference to state 
circuits, with the state arts chairman as- 
suming the responsibility of booking, rout- 
ing, and collecting of news clippings and 
rental fees. State and regional conferences 
have received second consideration, after 
which have come those requests from 
branches bringing exhibitions regularly 
with the hope of starting a gallery or an art 
center. 

Aside from a few collections owned by 
the AAUW, museums, organizations, and 
artists have loaned the material for the 
exhibitions. The branches have offered the 
exhibitions to the public, so the whole 
spirit of the program has been one of 
gratuitous service. 

The costs, which in five years have 
totaled $2,700, have been borne by the As- 
sociation, while the rental fees varying 
from $1.00 to $5.00 have totaled $545, 
thus making the net cash outlay each year 
for exhibitions approximately $500 in this 
early phase. Some exhibitions have paid 
back in rental fees as much as half of the 
original investment. Because many of 
these exhibitions will travel for several 
years more with only the cost of annual 
repairs, these costs may be considered 
only an approximation. 

But the cost in money tells only half the 
story. The labor, thought, and time given 
by-the branches are the immeasurable 
elements that have made the program 
possible. Some 1,600 members have as- 
sembled local and complementary exhi- 
bitions. More than a thousand members 
have been active in the local management 
of these national exhibitions, a task which 
entailed the problem of securing a suitable 
place to show — solved by using school 
buildings, libraries, churches, and hotel 
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lobbies — as well as the packing, hanging, 
interpretation, publicity, and manage- 
ment. 


Tae black cloud in this picture of other- 
wise skillful and effective branch manage- 
ment has been local newspaper publicity. 
Characteristic of newspapers in small 
cities has been the attitude that an an- 
nouncement, rather than a helpful criti- 
cism of the exhibit, is sufficient. The one 
exception was the Russian War Posters, 
which received columns because the post- 
ers were understood. No phase of the 
whole program is more important than the 
need to change the average newspaper’s 
attitude toward the arts, town by town. 
This can be done only as the branches 
recast into local terms the descriptive 
material sent with exhibitions. 

A companion cloud, slightly less black, 
has to do with the reporting and evaluat- 
ing to national Headquarters of the local 
effectiveness of the exhibitions. In many 
instances the reports have been too brief 
and too factual to enable the national 
office to interpret the emotional reactions 
of the public. This information is essential 
for the individual who has the responsi- 
bility of selecting material for the field. 


Baancues within the state are compar- 
able to members comprising a family unit, 
in the sense that the parts and the whole 
are interdependent through a certain con- 
sciousness of common interests and needs. 
Our goal is the securing of community 
interest. In so doing, one or two branch 
exhibitions in a state can be of little im- 
portance until that state comes to have a 
policy for exhibitions, amplified with par- 
allel study courses and community proj- 
ects which may result in an increase in ties 
and aims among the membership, in more 
sensitiveness to state affairs, and in a 
welding power both for the state and for 
the Association. 

In short, results in a state can be meas- 
ured not by an ever-increasing number of 
exhibitions but by that which exhibitions 
have roused branches to do. One state has 


rented 105 exhibitions, but it has also 
begun a state children’s annual, circu- 
lated three statewide exhibitions, made 
the second exhibition invited for the na- 
tional circuit, and has begun branch efforts 
for a Little Gallery and a modern print 
collection for civic use. 


Expanpep as a war service to make some- 
thing of far-reaching value for branches 
to share with the community, the exhibi- 
tion program has become the Association’s 
most popular arts project and the arts’ 
most conspicuous success. We have the 
eager interest and hearty cooperation of 
today’s best artists; we have evolved the 
mechanics for making the idea work; and 
we have begun to make a tradition in those 
smaller cities which are not likely to be in 
touch with regular exhibition agencies be- 
cause of natural restrictions for showing 
works of art. It would seem imprudent to 
become too sharply recessive after the 
war about something of such unique sig- 
nificance and promise. 

How then should we direct our future 
thinking? Wherein lies our ability to create 
those novel forms into which this program 
may and can crystalize? 

If through the distribution of whatever 
resources we have as a national organiza- 
tion and as individual branches, we carry 
on a continuous exhibition program in the 
smaller communities, it is logical to sup- 
pose that a desire for and an understand- 
ing of the graphic expression, comparable 
to that which now exists for books and 
music, will materialize in the form of 
community art centers or little galleries. 
To begin such an exciting adventure no 
branch need wait for the gift of fine quar- 
ters from some wealthy patron. A prefer- 
able beginning would be a one-room street- 
level location on Main Street. If practicum 
classes in painting and crafts for adults 
and children are to be given, this room 
should be divided into an exhibit room 
approximately fifteen by twenty-two feet 
and a workshop area. The equipment for 
each should be simple and meager. 

Anticipating such an outcome, national 
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Headquarters has available for branch 
use an architectural model for a little one- 
room community gallery. Built into a box 
of outsize suitcase dimensions, it includes 
miniature equipment with sketches of 
alternate forms, pictures, pamphlets, and 
encyclopedic lists of source material, in- 
cluding costs and preferred materials. For 
the past five years, all of the study ma- 
terials in the design arts as well as 
the exhibition service of the Association 
have been made with the idea of aiding 
branches to institutionalize their work in 
art in this manner. Time is of the essence 
in such a venture. The habit of experienc- 
ing exhibitions has to be built up in the 
public mind and this, like morale, grows 
quietly from within, but there is nothing 
so powerful as an idea when the time has 
come. 

We should be alert to the art efforts in 


the state; we should rouse interest in 
public school art; we should discover and 
make known promising artists of state and 
region; we should begin buying modestly 
for municipal collections; and we should 
be acquainting ourselves with contempo- 
rary art trends and gallery management. 
In short, ours is the privilege and oppor- 
tunity of helping to make institutions for 
the arts in our communities so that the 
potential cultural resources may develop 
simultaneously with the natural ones. 
This may now appear remote and vi- 
sionary, yet it is next door to the practi- 
cal, for the initial five year period has laid 
good ground-work. Vision is a prerequisite 
of reality; in a dream communicated, 
obscure desire fuses with the satisfac- 
tion of intelligible purposes into living 
form. ““A man’s reach should exceed his 
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grasp, ... 
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Education in a Democracy 


A blueprint for American education has 
come from the Harvard University Com- 
mittee as the conclusion of its two-year 
study of the place of education in a 
democracy. The committee’s report, cov- 
ering both the high school and college 
levels, has been published under the title, 
General Education in a Free Society. (Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. $2.00.) Its 267 pages constitute a 
plea for more general education on the 
ground that a common core of learning is 
essential for all citizens, regardless of their 
trade or profession. For Harvard itself, 
deep-rooted changes are proposed, among 
them the abolition of the existing elective 
system, modification of the tutorial sys- 
tem, and the formation of a standing 
committee on general education. 

General education is practically equated 
by the committee with liberal education; 
the two terms are used almost synony- 
mously to mean an education designed 
to give the individual an insight into the 
finer aspects of life, an appreciation of our 
common heritage, and to promote his 
development as a well balanced, emo- 
tionally adjusted person. Since agreement 
is gaining among educators that the dif- 
ferences between general education and 
liberal education are more of degree than 
kind, the term general education is the 
more applicable in a comprehensive con- 
sideration of education in both secondary 
schools and colleges. As expressed by Dr. 
Conant, “The heart of the problem of a 
general education is the continuance of the 
liberal and humane tradition.” The spe- 
cific traits of mind which the report offers 
as the aims of general education are: the 
abilities “to think effectively, to com- 
municate thought, to make relevant judg- 
ments, and to discriminate among values.” 


Upon its appointment the committee 
was cautioned by President Conant that 
the general education of the great ma- 
jority of each generation in the high 
schools is vastly more important than 
that of the comparatively smali minority 
who attend our four-year colleges. In the 
report itself the committee states: 


General education is the sole means by 
which communities can protect themselves 
from the ill effects of overrapid change. For its 
concern is with what is the same throughout 
all changes and with the very process of change 
itself and the techniques of taking account of 
it. 

The report is being widely debated, and 
its basic curriculum plan probably will not 
be accepted by all educators. The commit- 
tee recommends that a minimum of 50 
per cent and preferably 75 per cent of the 
student’s time in high school be devoted 
to English, science, mathematics, and the 
social studies as a core of general educa- 
tion. The remaining time would be avail- 
able for special training in commercial, 
vocational, technical, and other courses. — 
In addition to the protests that this is 
insufficient allowance for training in these 
areas, there are objections to the fact that 
foreign languages are not included as 
essential. The committee explains this 
stand by observing that foreign languages, 
though necessary for much college work, 
are of far less use to young people who do 
not go beyond high school than music, the 
arts, English, or a study of American life. 

Formulation of the high school cur- 
riculum is, admittedly, a difficult task. 
With mass education, all types of students 
are represented; yet a curriculum must be 
developed, the committee holds, which is 
of value not only to the academic-minded 
and to the gifted but to all the gradations 
within the vast number who attend the 
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high school. Differentiation in teaching 
methods and in the preparation of courses 
will be required, it is recognized, in order 
that the courses be meaningful to all the 
students and reach them on their own 
plane of understanding. With the present 
welter of courses in the high school, how- 
ever, the committee feels that American 
education lacks any unifying principle and 
goal. ‘General and special education are 
not, and must not be placed in competition 
with each other,” the committee stipu- 
lates. 


General education should provide not only 
an adequate groundwork for the choice of a 
specialty, but a milieu in which the specialty 
can develop its fullest potentialities. Speciali- 
zation can only realize its major purposes 
within a larger general context, with which it 
can never afford to sever organic connection. 


The committee deprecates the tendency 
towards narrow specialism in both high 
schools and colleges. In Harvard specifi- 
cally, the present system of concentration 
and distribution is rated as rich in oppor- 
tunities for specialization but weak in 
general education. To provide a common 
cultural experience for all Harvard stu- 
dents, regardless of their field of concen- 
tration, the committee recommends that 
six of the sixteen courses required for the 
bachelor’s degree be made compulsory. 
Consistent with the pattern outlined for 
the high school, these courses are in the 
humanities, the natural sciences, and the 
social sciences. 

“Great Texts of Literature” is one of 
the proposed required courses; it would 
seek to provide the fullest understanding 
of the work read rather than of the men or 
periods represented. “Western Thought 
and Institutions” is another of the pro- 
posed required courses, with examination 
of the institutional and theoretical aspects 
of the Western heritage as its objective. 
A course in “‘ American Democracy ” would 
lead the student to consideration of prob- 
lems currently confronting American citi- 
zens, 

Courses such as these are offered in 
other institutions, in some instances on a 
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required basis. A self-searching of their 
own college needs is continual among 
administrators and faculty. Their investi- 
gations and curriculum studies have been 
intensified during this war period espe- 
cially in preparation for changes with the 
coming of peace. While there will not be 
unanimous endorsement of the Harvard 
approach to the problem of general educa- 
tion — for there are other approaches and 
they have their proponents — the Har- 
vard report nevertheless will provide stim- 
ulating basis for study by all concerned 
with general education in America, 


Restoring the Balance in Scientific 
Education 


Urgent in American education, accord- 
ing to reports of professional scientific and 
medical associations, of industry, of uni- 
versities, and government agencies, is the 
restoration of balance to our scientific 
research and scientific education. Because 
we have seen how close a race it was to 
unlock the secret of atomic energy, popu- 
lar interest will be heightened in the 
proposal to establish a national research 
foundation for the purpose of promoting 
scientific research and education. 

Our war policy, it is charged by distin- 
guished scientists, decreased and nearly 
stopped the flow of men into the fields so 
essential to our national health, safety, 
and interest. The United States alone 
among the major nations of the world 
suspended all but absolutely essential war 
projects in the physical sciences. The Rus- 
sians continued their research in pure 
science, in fact, their students of ability 
in science were not permitted in the armed 
forces; in England a technological student 
in good standing was held at the university 
to finish his course, and as a result of this 
policy England had a steady flow of stu- 
dents in the critical categories. In the 
United States, on the other hand, surveys 
show there is a serious deficit in the fields 
of chemistry, engineering, geology, mathe- 
matics, physics, psychology, and the bio- 
logical sciences. A report of the American 
Institute of Physics declared, “Rightly or 
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wrongly, some of the seed-corn of Ameri- 
can scientific progress for years has been 
ground up to make a day’s feed for the war 
machines.” 

In a report, “Science, the Endless Fron- 
tier,” Dr. Vannevar Bush, Director of the 
Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment, recommends the creation of a na- 
tional research foundation to initiate, 
encourage, and finance research in the 
natural sciences, including medicine. Its 
purpose is not to engage in research itself 
but rather to foster and support scientific 
education by administering a grant-in-aid 
systeya, similar to that of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. The proposal has the atten- 
tien of Congress, as has also the report 
yssued by the Subcommittee on War 
Mobilization of the Senate Military Af- 
fairs Committee under the chairmanship 
of Senator Harley M. Kilgore of West 
Virginia. 

The Army Overseas Education 
Program 


The post-hostilities educational services 
of the armed forces are regarded as the 
most extensive educational program de- 
veloped under unified auspices. Establish- 
ment of this program is in sharp contrast 
with the situation immediately after World 
War I, when the Army found itself unpre- 
pared to offer anything constructive for 
its personnel during the period of occupa- 
tion and prior to embarkation. This time 
the Army began work more than two years 
before V-E Day on educational and recrea- 
tional programs. Schools and university 
study centers were put in operation quickly, 
with quantities of textbooks and supplies 
on hand. In fact, the educational oppor- 
tunities made available for military per- 
sonnel are described as similar to those 
available in large American communities. 

Several types of schools are set up in the 
program: the unit school, which provides 
literacy training, upper elementary school 
subjects, a standard high school curricu- 
lum, junior college courses, and where 
equipment and instructors are available, 
vocational courses, including on-the-job 
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training; the technical school, which prof- 
fers highly specialized vocational courses; 
and the Army University Study Center, 
which offers courses in the liberal arts, 
sciences, commerce, engineering, educa- 
tion, agriculture, journalism, and the fine 
arts. In the University Study Centers the 
departmental organization and standards 
of instruction are regarded as comparable 
with those in American universities. A 
number of department heads and teachers 
directly from colleges and universities in 
the United States augment the Army 
teaching personnel. 

Not all of the services and courses of the 
Army Education Program are available 
in all localities, naturally, but even for 
isolated units every effort is made to meet 
the educational needs of men so as to help 
prepare them for return to civilian life. 

One of the key features of the plan is 
that each course is organized into twenty- 
hour blocks. Some courses consist of only 
one block, others run as high as sixteen 
blocks. With each twenty-hour block a 
measurable unit in itself, the student has 
a sense of definite advance in the subject 
at the conclusion of each block. His record 
is noted in terms of block hours, and if he 
is unable to complete a course, due say to 
movement of his unit, his record neverthe- 
less will have meaning. 

Certificates are awarded for the _ 
completed. All of a student’s training and 
educational experience is recorded so that 
he will be able to use his work for school 
and college credit after the proper evalua- 
tion. For uniformity in determining the 
amount of credit to be granted, educa- 
tional institutions use the handbook . 
Guide to the Evaluation of Educational 
Experience in the Armed Services. This 
publication, by the American Council on 
Education, contains information about 
training programs and recommendations 
regarding credit for each type of course. 


Evaluation of Armed Forces 
Educational Techniques 


What civilian schools and colleges can 
learn from the wartime educational tech- 
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niques of the armed services is the subject 
of a two-year investigation recently begun 
by the American Council on Education. A 
grant of $150,000 from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York and the General 
Education Board was made for the study. 
The investigation is being directed by Dr. 
Alonzo G. Grace, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion of Connecticut, who is on leave of 
absence for this purpose. 

Among the subjects selected for study, 
the American Council has announced, are 
the procedures which the armed forces 
used in selection, classification, and as- 
signment of personnel. Tests and testing 
procedures, rating scales, evaluation 
boards, etc., are to be analyzed. Other 
studies will include the techniques of cur- 
riculum construction based upon analysis 
of the job to be done, the emphasis on 
demonstration and performance in teach- 
ing and continuous measurement of prog- 
ress, new uses of printed materials, visual 
and auditory aids, and school equipment, 
training programs for leadership and for 
the training of teachers of physical educa- 
tion and health, short-term refresher 
courses, and new fields for women. An 
analysis will also be made of the non- 
military educational activities carried on 
by the services, such as the United States 
Armed Forces Institute, and the Coast 
Guard and Marine Corps Institutes. The 
comprehensive library program designed 
to meet the reading interests of men and 
women likewise will be included. 

In commenting upon the need for un- 
derstanding what had been done by the 
Army and Navy, Dr. Grace said: 

. alert educators have realized from the 
beginning that the requirements of military 
training provided an unprecedented oppor- 
tunity for developing improved teaching pro- 
cedures. Most of the men and women who were 
called into service to organize these training 
programs came directly from our schools and 
colleges. They brought the best of known 
educational theory and practice, applied it in 
controlled situations and developed new proc- 
esses where needed. The responsibility now is 
first to find effective means of measuring this 
military experience for its potential value to 
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civilian practice, and, second, to facilitate the 
understanding and adoption of those features 
which will improve education and training in 
our schools and colleges. 


There are many persons who believe 
that the education program of the armed 
forces can revolutionize civilian educa- 
tional procedure. Others discount the 
claim that any values applicable to schools 
and colleges have come from the military 
experience. Objective analysis is needed’ 
for balanced judgment. Dr. Grace believes 
that the implications of the training are 
of interest and value to organized educa- 
tion at all levels, and perhaps of even 
greater value for informal educational 
programs such as training programs within 
industry and adult education of all types. 

The Harvard report, incidentally, pass- 
ingly referred to adult education methods 
in its statement that the techniques of 
conducting study developed in the pro- 
gressive schools “may prove to have their 
best application with adult groups.” 


**Let the Winds of Freedom Blow”’ 


In his 1944 review for the Rockefeller 
Foundation, Dr. Raymond B. Fosdick 
wrote of the effect of isolation on the 
minds of men; of the mental undernourish- 
ment and staryation resulting from lack 
of contact with the ideas and opinions of 
other nations. He pointed out that nations 
learned long ago that separatism is fatal to 
economic health, and he emphasized that 


What is true of commerce and goods is equally 
true of ideas and knowledge. Just as in the 
commercial realm one nation is dependent 
upon many other nations for its finished goods, 
so in the world of ideas — whether it is music 
or philosophy or literature or economics or art 
— every nation makes its special contribution 
to the total product. 


The promotion of cultural exchange and 
understanding among the peoples of the 
world at present has bright promise. Con- 
gressional resolutions urge the participa- 
tion of the United States Government in 
the establishment of a permanent Interna- 
tional Office of Education and Cultural 
Affairs. The Charter of the United Nations 
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includes provisions with respect to educa- 
tion. “Educators will rejoice at this vic- 
tory,” said Dr. Zook of the American 
Council on Education, “because they 
know how dependent the success of in- 
ternational political machinery is upon 
international mutual understanding and 
good will.” 

There is, consequently, the highest ex- 
pectancy in regard to the international 
conference in London this November called 
to set up an international office of educa- 
tional and cultural affairs. If established, 
such an independent organization would 
cooperate with the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. 

The first step, it will be recalled, in the 
direction of a world education agency was 
taken in the Spring of 1944 at a Confer- 
ence of Allied Ministers of Education 
meeting in London. The concern of the 
conference then was with immediate prob- 
lems arising out of the destruction of 
schools. The November meeting will deal 
with the long-range aspects of education. 


Education for World Citizenship 


Schools and colleges during the War 
period put forth extraordinary effort to 
give the knowledge and thinking of stu- 
dents an international character. While 
staunchly holding that fundamental lib- 
eral arts education which gives skill in the 


handling of human situations is the kind 
of education needed for the development 
of citizenship on an international scale, 
colleges and universities did encourage 
particularly the study of languages and 
the history of other nations. Student in- 
terest in foreign affairs had been rising 
steadily even during the pre-war decade, a 
Yale committee noted, and undergraduate 
enrollment in modern history and inter- 
national relations had increased to un- 
precedented proportions. During the war 
then, numerous colleges and universities 
grouped courses, under the designation of 
“‘foreign-area studies,” that were espe- 
cially designed to describe and interpret 
foreign countries and included study of 
their languages. Certainly it is agreed 
that one of the attributes of a liberally 
educated person is an ability to view his 
own culture in relation to other cultures, 
appreciating various aspects of all. 

Thus the intellectual life of our new 
world is being shaped promisingly in our 
schools and colleges, and education itself 
through Article 57 of the United Nations 
Charter has the authority for the first 
time in history to develop an organization 
for world educational, scientific and cul- 
tural cooperation. 


Heten M. Hosp 
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Despite occasional ominous rumors to 
the contrary, plans do go forward to 
provide postwar work opportunities for 
women. That is, special plans, in addition 
to the basically essential ones for full 
employment. Several women are taking 
leading parts in this movement. But more 
women — many more — should put their 
shoulders to the wheel to see that construc- 
tive plans are made to insure jobs for all 
— including women. 

Margaret A. Hickey, chairman of the 
Women’s Advisory Committee of the War 
Manpower Commission, left in August for 
England to study measures being used in 
Britain to solve the problems of shifting 
women from war production to civilian 
jobs. On July 19 the New York Times re- 
ported Miss Hickey’s estimate that at 
least a half million women were then 
unemployed as a result of cutbacks — 
women who have been employed and who 
want to continue working. Miss Hickey 
commented : 


Throughout the country there is a growing 
uneasiness about women’s unemployment after 
the war. There are even a lot of people who are 
trying to find ways of denying employment to 
women. Women should not wait until a sign is 
up which says, ““No women wanted.” They 
should start swinging on the subject of full 
employment right now. 


In an article in the Washington, D. C., 
Sunday Star of July 29, entitled “Sixteen 
Million Women Will Need Jobs After the 
War,” Miriam Ottenberg quotes Miss 
Hickey’s prediction that women generally 
won’t want to compete with veterans: 


Whenever you talk of a working woman, 
you’ re describing the wife, sister, or mother of a 
veteran and she wants him back at work. She’s 
willing to make sacrifices to see that happen. 
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But you have another problem. Are you 
going to ask the veteran to take care of all his 
dependent female relatives? 


Miss Hickey said she often talked to 
soldier groups about their idea that wom- 
an’s place was in the home, but when she 
asks them if they’re willing to support all 
the women at home she always draws a 
big laugh. 

Acknowledging that veterans should go 
to the head of the job line, Miss Hickey 
would like to see women judged against all 
other comers on the basis of competence. 
“We just ask that she be given the same 
chance as anybody else.” 

On June 21 the appointment of Miss 
Jane Todd was announced as Deputy 
Commissioner of the New York State 
Department of Commerce. The New 
York Herald-Tribune reports: 


As member of the State Legislature for ten 
years, Miss Todd sponsored many measures 
relating to women in industry, particularly the 
equal pay law established a year ago, which 
forbids an employer to discriminate against 
women in the amount of salary paid for a spe- 
cific job. 

“The law will play an important part in the 
postwar economic set-up,” Miss Todd said. 
**We don’t want women to hang on to their war 
jobs. At the same time, we don’t want them to 
become ‘cheap labor’ by receiving smaller 
salaries than men do. . . . Equal pay involves 
equa! standards, and part of our job will be to 
impress this new responsibility upon our 
women workers. .. . 

“Women who have been workers in war in- 
dustries will be assisted in finding new careers 
in postwar aviation and travel, and such other 
new industries as will be opened up. The de- 
partment will strive to prevent any such de- 
bacle as occurred after the last war, when 
women were summarily dismissed from indus- 
try and told to go back to the home. We know 
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now that 85 per cent of the women who work 
do so to support themselves and one or more 
dependents. Such as these must find other 
employment when the war industries no longer 


need them.” 


The New York Department of Com- 
merce has designed a program of action for 
community development and industrial 


promotion throughout the state. As first 
steps in Miss Todd’s work, a series of 
conferences will be held with women’s 
organizations, with the deans of women’s 
colleges, and with business, civic, and 
trade groups in various communities to 
obtain their views and to suggest channels 
for developing opportunities for women. 


Women Workers and the Equal Pay Act of 1945 


Frontal attack was launched on sex 
wage differentials in interstate commerce 
with the introduction in the present Con- 
gress of S. 1178, entitled The Women’s 
Equal Pay Act of 1945, and sponsored by 
Senators Pepper of Florida and Morse of 
Oregon. 

Why should the Federal Government 
interest itself in abolishing wage differen- 
tials based on sex? The current bill justi- 
fies its introduction on these grounds, 
enumerated in its statement of policy: 
(1) Sex differentials create discontent 
among employees; (2) they lower stand- 
ards of living and depress income for all 
employees; and (3) they throttle full- 
capacity production and retard the ad- 
vance of the nation’s commerce. 

Accordingly the bill prohibits specific 
unfair wage practices, which include (a) 
paying lower rates to female employees 
than the same employer customarily pays 
to male employees for work comparable in 
quality and quantity; (b) discharging or 
laying off any female employee to replace 
her with a male employee (unless for good 
cause connected with the work, or in line 
with a non-discriminatory seniority sys- 
tem of release already established or 
agreed upon, or in compliance with any 
federal law that requires preference for 
ex-members of the armed forces); and (c) 
discharging, laying off, or otherwise dis- 
criminating against an employee who re- 
ports any violation of the act or assists in 
its administration in any way. 

Furthermore, the administering agency 
has authority to issue orders, according to 
prescribed procedure, designed to carry 


out the purpose of the act, that is, “to 
correct and as rapidly as possible to elimi- 
nate discriminatory wage practices based 
on sex.” These orders may, for example, 
deal with practices related to job-training 
for men or women which are reflected in 
an employee’s ability to qualify for and 
obtain a given job in an industry at wages 
customarily paid to the opposite sex for 
comparable work. 

Since the act is federal legislation, it 
does not apply to the woman employee in 
an intrastate business, such as a local 
store, small hotel, restaurant, beauty shop, 
or to a professional office with local clien- 
tele only. 

It does not apply to the woman em- 
ployee displaced by a man if the employer 
justifies his action in connection with the 
work. Nor does it compel reinstatement of 
a woman released instead of a man if the 
establishment operates under an estab- 
lished seniority rule without sex discrimi- 
nation; nor does it enable a woman to hold 
her job against the application of any 
federal law that requires preferential em- 
ployment or re-employment of service- 
men. It is not applicable to female em- 
ployees whose work cannot be compared 
with that of male employees on grade of 
workmanship and rate of production. 

The effective power of the measure is 
enhanced by strong administrative and 
enforcement authority lodged in the Di- 
rector of the Women’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor; also 
by the creation of industry committees to 
investigate and make recpmmendations 
on questions proposed by the Director, 
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including standards of training for em- 
ployment, job classifications, and the like. 

The AAUW is now on record in sup- 
port of the federal equal pay bill S. 1178 
under legislative item 14 of the 1945-47 
program. Forty or more organizations 
endorse the bill and will so testify at 
October Hearings before the Senate Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee. 

The bill represents a concerted effort by 
the nation, acting through its elected 
representatives, to raise the earning status 


Nazi Boomerang 


(Reprinted from the Washington Post, August 9, 1945) 


Through a woman, Dr. Lise Meitner, 
the German woman intellectuals whom 
Hitler sought to banish to the kitchen have 
had the last word. That word was spoken 
to the Axis partner Japan, which relegates 
its women to even more of a slave status 
than did the Nazis. 

Dr. Meitner, whose mathematical cal- 
culations played an important part in 
revealing the secret of atomic power, is 
also an example of how women have 
helped each other in keeping alive the free 
pursuit of knowledge in Europe. When a 
Nazi refugee, she was aided in getting into 
Stockholm by a grant from the Swedish 
Association of University Women. 

Dr. Esther Brunauer, of the State De- 
partment, who is a friend of Dr. Meitner,! 
was a guest at the scientist’s apartment in 
Berlin in 1933. At that time, Dr. Meitner, 
an Austrian-born Jewess, was working in 
the Kaiser Wilhelm Research Institute in 
Berlin. The Nazis had come into power, 
and Dr. Brunauer found her friend appre- 
hensive over Hitler’s racial theories, his 
suppression of intellectual freedom, and 
his dictum that women should return to 
“*kirche, kinder and kuche.” 

In her pleasant Berlin apartment, no- 


1 Dr. Meitner was an active member of the Ger- 
man Federation of University Women at the time 
when Dr. Brunauer visited her. Dr. Brunauer was 
then on leave from her work as AAUW Associate in 
International Education, doing research in Germany. 
— Epitor’s Note. 
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of qualified women in business and indus- 
try above an arbitrary “inferior sex” 
level. No one expects the measure to serve 
as a cure-all, nor is it so intended. But it 
does provide a powerful, practical remedy 
for direct application to some of the most 
obvious ailments in the economic body. 
The proposal merits support from all men 
and women who are gainfully employed or 
who are actively concerned with fair 
dealing for a significant portion of the 
working force in interstate commerce. 


table for its homelike touches, Dr. Meitner 
told Dr. Brunauer she was most unhappy. 
Yet she feared to leave Germany because 
she had no place to go. She was working 
in a highly specialized field in which she 
was deeply interested, and she knew of no 
other opportunities to carry on her re- 
search. The chief of the institute had ad- 
vised her to stay for the present and was 
protecting her from the Nazis. Also the 
fact that she was Austrian born was help- 
ing to hold off German persecution at 
that time. 

But in 1938 when Hitler occupied Aus- 
tria and stepped up his Jewish persecu- 
tions, Dr. Meitner fled to Copenhagen. 
The Swedish University Women, one of 
the few functioning women’s groups in 
Europe at that time, heard of her plight 
and the following year aided her to go to 
Sweden where she joined the Stockholm 
Academy of Science. While there, she 
made her mathematical calculations in 
regard to the splitting of the atom. These 
came to the attention of Dr. Niels Bohr, 
Danish physicist, and were tested and 
proved correct by scientists in at least 
half a dozen leading institutes. 

Dr. Meitner is described by Dr. Bru- 
nauer as a “highly civilized person.” She 
is quiet and kindly, modest without any 
of the mental arrogance or opinionated 
attitudes that have sometimes character- 
ized German women intellectuals — as 
well as those of other countries. While she 
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is not widely known outside of scientific 
circles, she is regarded in scientific research 
as in the class of Mme. Curie. 

The Swedish University women’s sys- 
tem of grants for displaced persons, which 
gave Dr. Meitner the opportunity to con- 
tinue her research, is similar to the recon- 


Women in the News 


This column would begin with news of 
Dr. Lise Meitner, the woman scientist 
whose research aided in development of 
the atomic bomb, were it not that Dr. 
Meitner and her work are the subject of 
the note above. 

However, Dr. Meitner is only one, 
though perhaps the most conspicuous, of 
the women of science who are in the news 
today. Those who have been bewailing the 
loss of a generation of students in the 
sciences because of the draft of men stu- 
dents for military service might take note 
that greater encouragement to women to 
study, train, and find employment as 
scientists, would doubtless result in their 
becoming major contributors to scientific 
advance. 

A young Russian woman scientist has 
been in the headlines (New York Times, 
August 5), for developing a cure for one 
of mankind’s ancient scourges. She is 
Magdalena Pokrovskaya who, risking her 
life daily in self-experiments, has at last 
found a cure for pulmonary plague, a form 
of bubonic plague contracted through the 
mouth or nose, invariably proving fatal. 
She has been carrying on her work at 
Stavropol in the Northern Caucasus. 

The Trudeau Medal of the National 
Tuberculosis Association was awarded in 
June to Dr. Florence R. Sabin of Denver, 
anatomist noted for her work on the 
pathology of tuberculosis and on the 
origin, nature, and activities of the white 
blood cells. This annual award is the 
highest honor given for work in the field of 
tuberculosis. Dr. Sabin, an AAUW mem- 
ber, is a member of the committee on 
medical research of the National Tubercu- 
losis Association. The Rocky Mountain 
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struction grants now being arranged by 

the American Association of University 

Women to rehabilitate European women 

in the professions and to bring them to 
this country for study. 

Matvina Linpsay 

Columnist, Washington Post 


Unit has named its fellowship in her 
honor. 

Dr. Cornelia T. Snell has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the New York section 
of the American Chemical Society, the 
first woman to head the section. Dr. Snell 
is associated with Foster D. Snell, Inc., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., consulting chemists and 
chemical engineers. According to the New 
York Times of July 23, Foster D. Snell, 
Inc., has added Mrs. Miriam Lauren to its 
staff, to have charge of an enlarged micro- 
analytical laboratory. Mrs. Lauren, for- 
merly of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research, is a graduate of Bar- 
nard College and holds an M.A. degree 
from Cornell University. 

Eloise B. Cram of Washington, D. C., 
senior zoologist of the National Institute 
of Health, U. S. Public Health Service, 
received an Alumni Citation from the 
University of Chicago in June in recogni- 
tion of her scientific research. For some 
years Dr. Cram was with the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, engaged in re- 
search on parasitic diseases of animals. 
She joined the Public Health Service in 
1936 to do research on parasitic diseases of 
man. Her work has assumed special sig- 
nificance in development of war medicine. 
Her current research is on schistosomiasis, 
a parasitic disease prevalent in the Pacific 
war areas. Dr. Cram is a member of the 
AAUW Washington Branch. 

Some further news has come of univer- 
sity women in the international relations 
field, the subject of this column in the 
Summer 1945 JouRNAL. 

At the close of the San Francisco United 
Nations Conference, Mills College con- 
ferred the degree of Doctor of Laws on 
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Virginia C. Gildersleeve, delegate from 
the United States; Wu Yi-fang, delegate 
from China; Bertha Lutz, delegate from 
Brazil; and Esther Caukin Brunauer, 
member of the United States secretariat 
(former AAUW Associate in International 
Education, a former AAUW fellow, and a 
graduate of Mills College). The degree of 
Doctor of Letters was given to Florence 
Horsbrugh, assistant delegate from Great 
Britain. 

Pointing up the news of women dele- 
gates to international conferences, and the 
related importance of news of women in 
public affairs posts in this country, is the 
comment of Marie Ginsberg, who was 
Assistant Librarian of the League of Na- 
tions for twenty years and official inter- 
preter for practically every international 
women’s conference held between 1929 
and 1939. According to a note in the 
Spring 1945 Women’s Work and Education: 


In an interview reported recently in the 
Christian Science Monitor, Marie Ginsberg 
. stated her opinion that until women have 
a real share of political responsibility in their 
own countries they are not likely to have any 
great influence in international government. 
She explained that Mme. Isabel Palencia of 
Republican Spain and Mme. Alexandra Kol- 
lantay of Soviet Russia were the only women 
who really participated in making policy at the 
League and were able to do so because they had 
political prestige at home. There were never 
more than sixteen women in the Assembly in- 
cluding experts and secret ries to delegations, 
in a total which varied between 425 and 475, 
and most of them were on the Humanitarian 
Committee. 


The resignation of Frances Perkins, 
America’s first woman Cabinet member, 
after twelve years as head of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, was the signal for many 
tributes in proof of the admiration and 
affection she had won among those who 
had worked with her and knew her best. 
President Truman, in accepting the resig- 
nation “with great regret and deep appre- 
ciation,” reviewed the achievements of 
Miss Perkins’ administration, saying in 
part: 


During this period, such far-reaching legisla- 
tion as the fair labor standards act, the na- 
tional labor relations act, and the social se- 
curity act have been enacted — carrying out 
the social philosophy you have so often ex- 
pressed. 


Miss Perkins herself declared that her 
twelve years in the post had been “full 
of satisfaction in seeing a real bulwark of 
labor and social conditions built so tight 
it will stand, not on any ephemeral basis 
but on a good solid foundation.” 

The presidents of the AFL and the CIO 
joined heartily in the praise of Miss 
Perkins’ administration of the Labor De- 
partment. John L. Lewis’ United Mine 
Workers Journal called Miss Perkins “‘the 
best of the lot” of Labor Department 
heads since creation of that agency. The 
editorial remarked that she had “inherited 
a mess” and added: “‘ We again say, de- 
spite all the criticism that has been hurled 
against her, she has performed her work 
within the confines of the limitations im- 
posed upon her mighty well.” 

The New York Times editorially ex- 
pressed a sentiment with which AAUW 
completely agrees: “Twelve years has 
been long enough to prove that a woman 
is not out of place in the Cabinet. Frances 
Perkins will not be.the last woman to 
occupy such a position.” 

Miss Perkins has been mentioned for 
the post of Executive Director of the 
International Labor Office, which has been 
vacant since February 1941 when John 
G. Winant resigned. As long ago as 1936 
Miss Perkins went to Geneva to further 
cooperation of the United States with the 
ILO; she is given credit for the American 
entry into this international organization. 

Problems of 300,000 women veterans are 
to be given special attention by the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, with a woman acting 
as adviser on veterans affairs in matters 
pertaining to former servicewomen. Lt. 
Col. Mary Agnes Brown, who served with 
the Veterans’ Administration for 22 years 
before entering the WAC three years ago, 
has been appointed to the personal staff of 
General Omar N. Bradley to deal with 
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plans for female veterans, whose rights 
and benefits are the same as those for 
men. In making the appointment, General 
Bradley, according to the Washington 
Post, “expressed the desire that former 
servicewomen of this and other wars be 
given a type of service necessitated by 
difference in sex that offers the fullest 
benefits of the laws to these veterans.” 
Col. Brown is a member of the Washing- 
ton AAUW Branch. 

This year, for the first time, the Nieman 
Fellowships in Journalism at Harvard 
University were opened to women. Of the 
ten awards for 1945-46, two were given to 
newspaper women, — Mary Ellen Leary, 
political reporter of the San Francisco 
News, and Charlotte L. FitzHenry, night 
editor of the Associated Press Chicago 
bureau. The Nieman awards provide a 
year’s study at Harvard in any courses 
chosen by the fellows, who are paid the 
equivalent of a year’s salary at their 
regular jobs. Eighty-seven newspaper men 
have held the fellowships since they were 
established in 1938 by the bequest of Mrs. 
Agnes Wahl Nieman, widow of the pub- 
lisher of the Milwaukee Journal. 


Ida H. Hyde, Pioneer 


The death of Ida H. Hyde on August 22, 
at the age of 88, marks the passing of a 
woman pioneer in science whose distin- 
guished career is of special interest to the 
American Association of University Women 
because a fellowship of the Association 
played a part in launching it. With the 
help of the ACA European fellowship, 
Miss Hyde went to Europe in 1893, won 
out against the anti-feminist prejudices 
of scientists in the German laboratories 
where she wished to work, and became the 
first woman to obtain the Ph.D. of the 
University of Heidelberg not as a courtesy, 
but as a bona fide student in the Faculty 


Several AAUW branches have sent 
us news of community leadership posts 
in public affairs assumed by individual 
members. 

The Butler, Pennsylvania, Branch re- 
ports that Virginia Murrin, branch legis- 
lative chairman, one of three women at- 
torneys in Butler, has been appointed 
Assistant District Attorney for Butler 
County. 

In Texas, the former publicity chair- 
man of the Dallas Branch, Mrs. Ann 
G. Hunter, has been named to the Com- 
mittee on Marketing and Trade Barriers 
of the National Cotton Council — the 
first woman on any Council committee. 

Mrs. E. F. Patten of the Oxford, Ohio, 
Branch has been appointed a member of 
the District Consumer Advisory Com- 
mittee for the Cincinnati OPA. The Cin- 
cinnati District comprises sixteen counties 
and serves nearly two million inhabitants. 
Mrs. Patten organized the AAUW branch 
consumer group, and her work with that 
group brought her state and national 
recognition. 


of Natural Sciences and Mathematics. 
She was appointed associate professor of 
physiology at the University of Kansas 
in 1899, and in 1903 established the De- 
partment of Physiology there. In 1905 she 
was appointed professor and head of that 
department in the medical school and col- 
lege —a position which she held for 
twenty-two years. She was the first 
woman full professor of physiology at a 
state university. Known as a remarkably 
stimulating teacher, she also continued her 
research, contributing studies from time 
to time to the-university’s scientific series 
and to various scientific periodicals. 





* The first AAUW International Study Grants bring 
women from the liberated countries here to study 


Our International Students Are on the Way 


ELIZABETH JANSMA SAILS TODAY. EX- 
PECTED ARRIVE NEW YORK ABOUT SEP- 
TEMBER TWENTIETH 


This brief cabled message from Holland 
brought rejoicing to AAUW Headquar- 
ters, for it meant the culmination of a 
whole summer’s work. At last, the frame- 
work was completed for that bridge of un- 
derstanding which AAUW International 
Study Grants are designed to build. The 
first of our international students was 
actually on board ship and sailing for 
America! 

A movie sequence depicting all that led 
up to this happy culmination would show 
the Fellowship Awards Committee office 
at Headquarters a dizzy whirl of confer- 
ences, letters, application blanks, phone 
calls, cables, and more letters. It should 
show, too, the AAUW groups across the 
country who responded to the call for 
International Study Grants by raising 
over $8,000 in two short months. 

With this sum in hand, it was decided 
that students from the liberated countries 
should be studying in the United States 
on AAUW grants by fall, if it was humanly 
possible to get them here. 

The secretary to the Fellowship Awards 
Committee gave up her vacation to make 
the attempt. State Department officials 
and the OWI volunteered cooperation. 
The printer worked a miracle in getting 
application blanks out in time to be flown 
across in the suitcase of a United States 
embassy attaché. Individuals who were 
going abroad offered to carry messages 
and make contacts. 

Even so, the task proved unbelievably 
difficult. All communication with Europe 
was uncertain. Letters failed to arrive; one 
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cable was two weeks in transmission. An 
embassy attaché bearing applications for 
France was delayed a month in New York, 
and two weeks in London. Officers of uni- 
versity women’s associations abroad, to 
whom we looked for recommendations, 
were on vacation, and so were professors 
and students — often for much-needed 
rest and recuperation after the strain of 
resistance activities. 

Meanwhile, registration days in this 
country were approaching, and prospec- 
tive enrollments promised to fill all college 
space to overflowing. 

And then, at the last possible moment, 
the summer’s effort began to bear fruit. 
At this writing we can only say that six 
international students are expected in time 
for the fall term,—two from Holland, 
two from Norway, one from France, and 
one from Belgium. Some colleges and uni- 
versities have generously agreed to remit 
tuition to holders of AAUW International 
Study Grants, and as far as possible the 
Awards Committee will take advantage of 
these offers in order to stretch our funds. 
The best opportunities for the student’s 
work will of course have first considera- 
tion. Registration dates have to be taken 
into account, too, since many colleges will 
open before these students can arrive. 

Since there are still uncertainties in all 
the arrangements, the list of the students 
and details of their plans will not be pub- 
lished until the next issue of the JouRNAL. 

How some of the applicants have man- 
aged to pursue their studies, in spite of all 
the Nazi efforts to suppress education, is 
told in a letter from a Belgian applicant. 
The writer is recommended in the very 
highest terms by her national association 
of university women, and the AAUW 
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Awards Committee has approved her ap- 
plication; but full arrangements for her 
have not been completed. She writes: 


I was still a student scarcely out of teen-age 
when the Germans invaded Belgium on May 
10, 1940. My family remembering the years of 
occupation in 1914-1918 decided to fly away 
first towards the coast and then — as things 
would become worse and worse — towards the 
south of France where we had some relatives. 
We thought we were settling down there until 
the end of the war and I applied at the local 
town hall to offer my help and inquire whether 
\here was any teaching to be organized for the 
children of Belgian refugees who in the mean- 
time had been pouring into that part of the 
country. Unfortunately things were moving 
on too fast and besides everything was more or 
less disorganized so that nothing was done in 
that respect. 

Then had come the astounding news of 
France’s surrender. There did not seem to be 
any point in staying where we were. The south 
of France was overcrowded with refugees — 
Poles and Alsatians since 1939, Belgians and 
Frenchmen from the North and Paris since a 
few weeks — and but for a few well-informed 
individuals there was no chance of escaping 
from the country towards neutral or allied 
land. It was just like being caught in a trap. 

We stayed there another few weeks and like 
most of the youth that spent the summer in the 
south of France that year I helped the local 
farmer with hay-making and harvesting! We 
finally decided to go back to Brussels where I 
got just in time to squeeze — rather hurriedly 
I am afraid — through my examinations at the 
university. The result was but a poor one but I 
did not care very much and was launched into 
my last year of college. 

Serious work started immediately with my 
first research on astronomy. ... The first 
term of 1941 was dedicated to scientific work 
until I graduated in August. 

In the meantime things had got worse and 
worse where the Brussels University was con- 
cerned. The Germans wanted to appoint new 
professors who had sworn obedience to the 
Nazis but they met a very short refusal from 
the University Council. Before they had the 
opportunity of taking any further step the 
Council decided to stop all the courses (No- 
vember 25, 1941). The whole body of students 
beamed at the trick played to the Hun but was 
altogether panic-stricken when realizing that 


they were becoming an easy prey to concen- 
tration camp. 

Some of them went to other universities but 
a good many after a few weeks’ hesitation 
started meeting secretly and got in touch with 
some graduates in order to organize under- 
ground courses as their university professors 
had been forbidden by the Germans to do any 
more teaching. I was asked to teach astronomy 
and I duly accepted (January 1942). I then 
managed to organize the course on a larger 
scale until I had a group of about forty stu- 
dents divided into two shifts. 

We used to meet in private houses or even 
public schools but were always very careful to 
change the meeting place as often as possible. 
Similar steps had been taken by other gradu- 
ates for different courses. I kept in touch with 
my professor (Prof. J. F. Cox) and still con- 
tinued private research until he made an at- 
tempt to reach England and eventually suc- 
ceeded (July 1942). 

The German grip was still tightening on Bel- 
gium and an attempt was made (October 1942) 
to organize the courses officially under the un- 
committing title of “public courses for the 
preparation of college examinations,’’ the real 
target being to provide the students with an 
official student’s card which would enable them 
to avoid German working-camps. The scheme 
worked until May 3, 1943 when the Germans 
— duly told by some of their subordinates — 
suddenly realized that the “‘public courses” 
were but the “maquis” form of the Brussels 
University. 

Luckily they did not get the names of the 
students but they had been given all the names 
and addresses of the graduates in charge. We 
all received a menacing letter telling us that 
any further teaching was strictly “‘verboten”’ 

. and we all started anew — underground 
again — a fortnight later. This went on undis- 
turbed and undiscovered until liberation. 

Soon after the departure of Prof. J. F. Cox 
towards allied land I got in touch with the 
Royal Observatory in order to pursue personal 
research and I have not stopped yet to work 
together with its astronomers. In April 1944 
I was appointed temporary professor of natural 
history at Schaerbeek’s High School and in 
September was promoted to temporary pro- 
fessor of mathematics, physics and chemistry. 
In the meantime I delivered a few lectures of 
astronomical popularization to the engineers 
of the Tubize Rayon Factories (October 1943), 
to the pupils of several high schools in Brussels, 
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to the Club of University Women, and to the 
members of a few private educational societies. 
I also delivered a lecture on star streams at the 
Belgian Astronomical Society (December 16, 
1944). Under these circumstances I was always 
struck to notice how a few facts well chosen 
among the actual knowledge of astronomy 
could raise full interest in the amateur-listener. 

Decent entertainments in Brussels during 
German occupation were very scarce — I call 
decent first of all those in which the Germans 
had no part. But for concerts there were very 
few shows of interest: no wonder then if my 
moments of leisure were almost entirely de- 
voted to music. A few musical friends used to 
come to my house and we would have chamber 
music till late in the evening, skipping through 
the whole stock from Bach to Hindemith until 
one of our friends moved to another town and 
the quartette was beheaded. 

Towards the end of the occupation I joined 
some members of the Belgian Federation of 
University Women in an attempt to plan the 
establishment of a club of university women 
to be opened immediately after liberation. It is 
none of my business to describe the creation 
of that club in which I played but a small part, 
neither to explain how it worked together with 
the Allied Forces, but I wish to point out how 


much I enjoyed the social work it enabled me 
to fulfill. 


This letter, from the president of the 
Netherlands Association of University 
Women, speaks for all the associations of 
university women of countries that have 
suffered under Nazi domination: 


These grants are the best thing you can do 
for us. The young women who have done their 
bit during the period of German occupation, 
had to neglect their studies. For the last three 
years the universities were practically closed 
down. Now they have an immense longing to 
get to work again and to get. into touch with 
the outside world from which we have been for 
so long shut off. The enthusiasm to apply for 
your grants is very great. Therefore I should 


very much like to know how many applications 
we may forward to you. 

I understand that we must not ask too much, 
but believe me, these young women are starved 
in a certain way. They have done very fine 
work but now they have to rebuild their lives 
and for some of them that is very difficult. Just 
tell us how far we can go. 


AAUW members are at work answering 
that last question, by raising funds as rap- 
idly as possible for International Study 
Grants. All units that have completed 
their $40,000 endowments under the Mil- 
lion Dollar Fellowship Fund are contrib- 
uting to these grants. 

Units that have not yet reached the 
$40,000 are expected to concentrate on 
that objective. (See page 53 for table 
showing progress of the units.) Units that 
had established “‘living fellowships” after 
reaching $40,000 are continuing these 
commitments, and contributing to Inter- 
national Study Grants besides. 

All groups working for International 
Study Grants are urged to raise their funds 
early and send them to the state fellow- 
ship chairman as soon as possible. The 
contributions of last spring are being put 
to use now, and the Fellowship Awards 
Committee will need additional funds if it 
is to make awards for 1946-47. 

Any sum, large or small, may be given. 
A contribution of $500 or more may be 
named by the donors. Since expenses of 
the students will vary, no uniform stipend 
is offered. More than one grant may be 
given to one person, as required. 

Several gifts from outside the AAUW 
membership have been reported, and we 
trust that fellowship chairmen generally 
will make known this opportunity to do 
something constructive toward building a 
better world. 
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FELLOWSHIPS OFFERED, 1946-47 


The Fellowship Awards Committee of the American Association of University Women an- 
nounces the fellowships listed below to be awarded for 1946-47. These fellowships are for grad- 
uate study or research. Except as otherwise noted, they are unrestricted as to subject. 

For detailed information and instructions for applying, address the Secretary, Committee on 
Fellowship Awards, American Association of University Women, 1634 I Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Applications must reach the Washington office by December 15, 1945. 


NATIONAL FELLOWSHIPS 


MarGarReEt SNELL FetLowsuiP, $1,500, contributed by the North Pacific Unit 

Marion Tauzpor Fevitowsuir, $1,500, contributed by the Illinois Unit 

VassiE JAMES HiLh FELLOwsuHIP, $1,500, contributed by the Southwest Central Unit 

Dorotuy BrincMan ATKINSON FELLOwsuHIP, $1,500, contributed by Northwest Central Unit 

Katuryn McHAte FEe.iowsuip, $1,500, contributed by the Indiana Unit 

ExizaBetH Avery Coiton FEe.Liowsuip, $1,500, contributed by the South Atlantic Unit 

Marcaret M. Justin Fevtowsuip, $1,500, contributed by the Southwest Central Unit 

Minnie Cumnock Biopcett Fettowsulp, $1,500, contributed by the Michigan Unit 

Marrua Carcuine Enocus Fevitowsuip, $1,500, contributed by the Southeast Central Unit 

New Jersey State FELLowsuip, $1,500, contributed by the New Jersey Unit 

PENNSYLVANIA-DELAWARE FELLOWSHIP, $1,500, contributed by Pennsylvania-Delaware Unit 

Jura C, G. Pratt Memoria Fetiowsulp, $1,500, open to women who intend to make teaching 
their profession 

Saray Ber tiner Memoria FELLowsuip, $1,500, for work in physics, chemistry, or biology 


INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIPS 
Latin American 


Latin AMERICAN FELLOWSHIP, $1,500, open to women of Latin American countries, for study in 
the United States. 


Fellowships open to members of the International Federation of University Women for study in some 
country other than that of the holder 

Awarded by the AAUW Fellowship Awards Committee: 

AurRELIA Henry Retnnarpt Feiiowsuip, $1,500, contributed by the South Pacific Unit 
Awarded by the IFUW Fellowships Award Committee: 

Heten Marr Kirpy FELLowsuip, $1,500, contributed by the Texas Unit 

Vireinta C, GILDERSLEEVE FELLOwsHIP, $1,500, contributed by the New York City Unit 

Ouro Strate FELLowsuiP, $1,500, contributed by the Ohio Unit 

Marion Reriity INTERNATIONAL AWARD, $500.00, contributed by the Philadelphia Branch 

IFUW Internationat Fetitowsuir, £250 plus a grant for traveling expenses. Offered by the 
International Federation of University Women, preferably for work in science. 


UNDESIGNATED FELLOWSHIPS 


To be designated national or international as the Awards Committee may decide 
May Treat Morrison Fe..Lowsuir, $1,500, contributed by the South Pacific Unit 


SoutHwest CENTRAL STIPEND, $1,500, contributed by the Southwest Central Unit 
INDIANA STIPEND, $750, contributed by the Indiana Unit 


ACHIEVEMENT AWARD 


ACHIEVEMENT AwarD, $2,500, contributed by the Northwest Central Region. To be awarded as 
a recognition of distinguished achievement by a woman scholar. Individual applications will 
not be received for this fellowship; the award will be made by the committee with the advice of 
leading scholars in the various fields of learning. 
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News of IFUW Leaders 


Little by little, news is reaching us of 
IFUW leaders from whom we were cut off 
all through the war. Even now, our re- 
ports come in roundabout fashion. 

Dr. Adamowicz of Warsaw, president of 
the IFUW, had been the subject of much 
anxiety. Before mail service with Poland 
had been resumed, however, Dr. Adamo- 
wicz was fortunately able to get a message 
out. Walking in the park one day, she met 
a Belgian prisoner who was on his way 
home. She gave him a postcard for Dr. 
Hannevart of the Belgian Federation, sec- 
ond vice-president of IFUW, saying that 
the National Institute of Hygiene had 
been moved from Warsaw to Lodz; Dr. 
Adamowicz had been evacuated there with 
her daughter, and was continuing her 
work in the Institute. Dr. Hannevart 
relayed this good news to the IFUW office 
in London, and it was forwarded to 
AAUW Headquarters. 

A letter from Dr. Eva Ramstedt, of the 
Swedish Association, brings word of some 
of the other leaders in the International 
Federation of University Women who are 
known to many AAUW members. Dr. 
Ramstedt writes: 


Since the war ended I have heard from Mrs. 
Midller in Denmark, Dr. Hannevart in Bel- 
gium, Mme. Cazamian in Paris, and Dr. 
Schitzel in Switzerland. . . . I have also seen 
correspondence with some of the university 
women who have passed a long time in the con- 
centration camps in Germany and have been 
transported into Sweden. They have suffered 
enormously. Many of the French and Belgian 
women have returned to their countries, but 
with the Polish, Estonians, and many others it 
is a great problem. 


Norway Since 1940 


From Norway comes a brief account of 
the Norwegian Association during the oc- 
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cupation. The Association could not meet 
publicly after the Nazis came in. During 
the first year of German occupation, meet- 
ings were held secretly, but this was finally 
abandoned because it was feared that 
there were traitors, even within the Asso- 
ciation. Limited study circles were con- 
tinued, but the Association as such was 
inactive. Fortunately the officers had 
taken precautions, so that there were no 
funds to be confiscated by the Germans. 
In the last six months before the German 
capitulation, secret meetings were resumed, 
and after liberation the Association at 
once became active again. In the dark 
days of Nazi occupation, none of the mem- 
bers suffered imprisonment, but many 
were in exile and many were active in the 
underground. 

Among the leaders of resistance in the 
University of Norway, it can now be told, 
was Dr. Ellen Gleditsch, former IFUW 
president. She has retired from her teach- 
ing post as professor of chemistry, having 
reached the age limit. A letter from Nor- 
way speaks of her as a great source of 
strength in the resistance movement. 

Renewal of the Norwegian Association’s 
work was to be celebrated officially Sep- 
tember 5, with a dinner to two women who 
were to receive doctor’s degrees from the 
University of Oslo. We have no details 
about the recipients of this unusual dis- 
tinction except their names and nationali- 
ties: Dr. Kihlbom of Sweden and Dr. 
Hammerich of Denmark. 

The Norwegian Association also reports 
that it has taken part in forming a joint 
organization of all the women’s organiza- 
tions of Norway. “This movement,” writes 
the Norwegian Association’s international 
relations chairman, “is very promising — 
one of the few good results of the war.” 
She reports that a similar movement is 
under way in Paris. 
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Meeting in Stockholm 


A meeting of representatives of the 
Scandinavian associations of university 
women, together with IFUW officers who 
can attend and some others from England, 
was scheduled in Stoekholm some time in 
September. 


The Palestine Association 

The list of newly elected officers of the 
Palestine Association of University Women, 
just received at AAUW Headquarters, is 
interesting for the varied backgrounds 
represented. The president, Margaret 
Alison Stewart, is the wife of the Anglican 
Bishop in Jerusalem. The vice-president 
is Sophia Berger Mohl, a leader in the 
Zionist Movement, who was formerly a 
social worker in this country and is a grad- 
uate of the University of Chicago. The 
chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations, Hebe Rahel Mayer, 
holds a B.A. from the University of Cam- 
bridge. 

Mrs. Mohl writes: 


The members of the Association were pleased 
to hear that although our candidate for an 
IFUW Junior Fellowship received no award, 
she was named as an alternate. It is gratifying 
to let you know that our successful candidate 
of last year, Mrs. Bruria Muhsam, recipient of 
the Helen Marr Kirby Fellowship, has done 
outstanding research work on the genus 
hyalomma [a housefly known to transmit 
encephalitis], and according to Professor 


Adler of the Hebrew University with whom 
she is working, has made a notable discovery. 
Details are not yet available. 

We still have the $500 granted two years ago 
by the AAUW when it generously gave $1,000 
for Dr. Lubeck’s anti-tuberculosis work among 
children. That extra sum was given “for the 
children for educational work for them,” as it 
was expected that Dr. Lubeck’s work would be 
largely among the so-called “Teheran group,” 
refugee Polish children brought into Palestine 
via Persia. Those children, however, were cared 
for adequately by the Jewish Agency and the 
Youth Aliyah. 

I have received a proposal that PAUW 
sponsor a children’s library and reading room 
for illustrated talks, exhibitions, etc., for chil- 
dren of the diverse communities here, bringing 
different groups together for the talks. There 
would be difficulty in finding a suitable room, 
any room, just now, but as the work would 
have to be undertaken cautiously in order to be 
successful, space may be available by the time 
we are ready to start. Would that project meet 
with the approval of the Committee of the 
AAUW which voted the $500? 

The suggestion has been made, too, that the 
money be held for relief among refugee chil- 
dren, if there be such here in the future. They 
would not be Jewish children for the Jewish 
Agency and Youth Aliyah are fully prepared to 
care for the comparatively small numbers per- 
mitted to enter Palestine. 

Dr. Lubeck’s work has been exceedingly suc- 
cessful, and it will be carried on by the Hadas- 
sah and extended greatly, as soon as the new 
machine, ordered by that organization, and on 
its way here, arrives. Although no promise has 
been given, we are hopeful that Dr. Lubeck 
will be given a fitting appointment. 
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Social Studies Program after V-J Day 


Now that the long-awaited postwar 
period is here there is need and oppor- 
tunity to reconsider the social studies 
program. It is clear that the fundamental 
problems of the consumer will not be 
solved by the end of rationing and the 
relaxing of price controls. On the contrary, 
they may become more acute. It is ap- 
parent, also, that the threat of unemploy- 
ment makes the issue of social security 
more than ever urgent. And community 
planning can, and must, be translated into 
action. It is inevitable that there should 
be some change in emphasis in social 
studies but there can be no relaxation of 
effort. 

We are aware, as never before, that 
peace requires the solution of domestic 
problems as well as international. But the 
problems of peace are in some ways more 
difficult than those of war because the 
need for action is not as evident, nor is the 
way as clear. We have won wars before, 
but we have never won a lasting peace. 
This is a challenge that no thinking person 
can ignore. 

Maset Newcomer, Chairman 
Social Studies Committee 


Social Studies Staff Member 


Edith Hyslop, member of the staff of 
the U. S.-Canadian Joint War Production 
Committee, in August joined the AAUW 
Headquarters staff as Social Studies Asso- 
ciate, filling the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Maxine Sweezy. 

Miss Hyslop is a graduate of Mount 
Holyoke College (1937), with an M.A. 
from Columbia University (1938). In 
1938-39 she was Fellow in Economics at 
Bryn Mawr College; later she took further 
graduate work in economics at Columbia 
University, and has passed the oral exami- 
nations for the doctorate. 


From March 1942 to her present ap- 
pointment, Miss Hyslop was a staff mem- 
ber of the U. S. Section of the Joint War 
Production Committee, set up to expedite 
U. S.-Canadian cooperation in the pro- 
duction of munitions. Her work was largely 
concerned with research and reports on 
production and procurement. Previously 
she had been with the Division of Civilian 
Supply, WPB, where she worked on esti- 
mates for the Scarcity Forecast Section; 
and for nearly two years she was research 
assistant at the Chase National Bank in 
New York City. 

Miss Hyslop has specialized in Ameri- 
can economic history and international 
trade. The Association is particularly for- 
tunate to have its staff member well 
trained and experienced in these fields as 
we enter the reconversion period. 

“Since my special interest is economic 
history and sociology,’’ Miss Hyslop wrote 
us during the summer, “I look forward to 
the opportunity to work with the AAUW, 
because of the active interest of the Asso- 
ciation’s groups in current social and 
economic problems.” 


Tools for a New International 
Relations Program 


We are in the midst of a revolution in 
traditional American foreign policy. Goals 
which AAUW has pioneered in supporting 
for two decades have suddenly been 
achieved: a great world organization has 
been established, and the United States 
has accepted full membership and leader- 
ship in it. Lest our enthusiasm lead to 
complacency, we need to remind ourselves 
that this only marks the beginning of a 
new orientation in America’s world out- 
look, that the usefulness of our member- 
ship in the United Nations will depend 
on the quality of our participation. 


Bretton Woods, FAO (the Food and 
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Agriculture Organization), and the United 
Nations Charter have all been swept over 
the legislative hurdles by widespread pop- 
ular support for international cooperation. 
Now begins the real test of our sincerity: 
will we participate wholeheartedly in the 
activities and responsibilities of these new 
organizations? Will we accept as a nation 
the full implications of our newly recog- 
nized world leadership — made frighten- 
ingly greater by our possession of the 
atomic bomb? Every branch of AAUW, 
no matter how small —— or how large — 
has a real contribution to make to clear 
thinking in its own community; aimless 
drifting is too dangerous for all of us. 

A draft constitution for an Educational 
and Cultural Organization of the United 
Nations was released August 1. Prepared 
by the Conference of Allied Ministers of 
Education in London, it is being. sub- 
mitted for consideration by the peoples of 
the United Nations, like the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals, so that the formal inter- 
national conference meeting in London 
next November may have the guidance 
of public opinion in framing the definitive 
text. AAUW has a profound interest in 
international education, and has had some 
share in formulating this draft (through 
active participation in the International 
Education Assemblies at Harpers Ferry, 
Hood College, and New York, in the work 
of the Liaison Committee on International 
Education, and in joint action with the 
other consultants representing educational 
organizations at San Francisco). Every 
AAUW branch is urged to make a special 
effort to study critically the text of this 
draft constitution, and send its recom- 
mendations to Headquarters as soon as 
possible, so that AAUW opinion may be 
transmitted to the London conference. 

The quarterly study guide, Your For- 
eign Policy, will be scheduled this year so 
that the four issues will be most useful to 
our study groups and individual members 
in understanding current developments in 
American diplomacy. Each issue will an- 
alyze relations with the Far East, Latin 
America, and Europe, economic problems, 


and progress in international organization. 
A special issue on the United Nations 
Charter has just been published, Volume 
I, Number 4, 25 cents a copy. Subscrip- 
tions for the series of four issues are $1.00 
a year, and should be sent in promptly to 
be sure of getting the initial October 
number. 

Special study guides were prepared this 
spring on American Relations with Eastern 
Asia by Meribeth Cameron of our na- 
tional International Relations Committee, 
and on the Postwar Treatment of Germany 
by Helen Dwight Reid, Associate in In- 
ternational Education (each 10 cents a 
copy). 

Two new kits of materials, one on the 
United Nations Charter and its imple- 
mentation, and one on the proposed In- 
ternational Education Organization, are 
available from Headquarters (50 cents 
each). Each kit contains the official texts 
of the relevant documents, a number of 
interesting pamphlets, and a study guide; 
the Charter Kit includes the special issue 
of Your Foreign Policy. The United 
Nations Information Office (610 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20, N. Y.) plans to 
distribute free a series of leaflets with 
program suggestions, references, and lists 
of films, on FAO, UNRRA, and all the 


other international organizations. 


Reconstruction Aid Fund Helps 
Chinese Women 


The Reconstruction Aid Committee 
agreed this spring to underwrite the living 
expenses of one or two Chinese women 
students for the coming academic year 
and to grant $500 each to cover their tui- 
tion in the Radcliffe Management Train- 
ing Program. These students are to be 
chosen by Radcliffe from among the bril- 
liant young Chinese women stranded in 
this country by the war. The recent rapid 
industrialization of agricultural districts 
in China has brought serious social dis- 
locations; the workers do not understand 
factory organization, and their status has 
no meaning in their rural villages. Experts 
see difficulties arising in the complete 
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ignorance on the part of Chinese execu- 
tives concerning the human problems of 
an industrial society. Since a majority of 
factory workers in China are traditionally 
women, there is great need for the training 
of intelligent young Chinese women to act 
as administrators in these new Chinese 
enterprises. 

Our first grant has been given to Char- 
lotte Kao Woo (Mrs. Tsen-Chow Woo) of 
Tsingtao, China. Mrs. Woo is a Christian 
student, daughter of a doctor and herself 
an experienced social worker. 

Aid for these Chinese students will be 
taken from the AAUW Reconstruction 
Aid Fund, successor to our War Relief 
Fund. Without fanfare, and even without 
solicitation, this useful fund continues to 
receive a steady flow of contributions, 
amounting to $2,330.39 in 1944-45. The 
balance on hand on May 31, end of the 
last fiscal year, was $8,746.05. 

This money provides the Association 
with a flexible fund to give emergency aid 
of any type that may be needed, to uni- 
versity women who have suffered from the 
war. 


Canada Returns War Relief Balance 


In the early days of the war, three 
grants of $1,000 each were made from the 
AAUW War Relief Fund to the Canadian 
Federation, to be used in assisting Euro- 
pean university women who might come 
to Canada as refugees. Of the total amount 
(approximately $3,300 with exchange), 
the CFUW War Guest Committee spent 
nearly $2,500 in helping twenty-three 
“war guests” representing the universi- 
ties of Oxford, London, Dublin, Bristol, 
Cracow, Paris, and Petrograd. The grants 
were much appreciated, and were spent in 
the greatest variety of ways — “from 
woollen underwear to tonsils and teeth, 
while at least $100 found its way to a 
maternity ward.” Disbursements to any 
one individual were at first limited to 
$50.00, but the special needs of each were 
taken into account. 

Approximately $800 still remained in 
the CFUW Treasury when the shortage of 


available shipping stopped further evacua- 
tion of university women to Canada. 
Recently the CFUW raised the question 
of putting to use these idle funds and as 
a result the balance (amounting to $727.64 
in American money) has been returned to 
AAUW to be re-allocated by the Recon- 
struction Aid Committee for the assistance 
of women scholars from the liberated 
areas. 


Our Fellows Helped with Radar 
We don’t know that any AAUW fellows 


worked on the atomic bomb, but since 
censorship has permitted radar to be 
mentioned openly, we have learned of 
several who have contributed to the ad- 
vance of that important specialty. 

Jenny E. Rosenthal writes that she has 
been engaged in radar research with the 
Signal Corps. Working primarily on the 
design of radar and similar detection 
equipment, she succeeded in cutting nearly 
in half the weight and size of a unit used 
extensively by the armed forces. This not 
only made it easier to transport and 
handle, but reduced considerably the num- 
ber of man-hours required for production 
of this unit. 

Pauline Morrow Austin explains that 
her work with the Radiation Laboratory 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology was concerned with “antenna dif- 
fraction patterns and the reflection of 
radar from various types of targets.” 

Margaret Nast Lewis was teaching and 
working on radar at the University of 
Pennsylvania with a group that was asso- 
ciated with the MIT project. 

Elizabeth R. Laird might well have 
considered herself excused from any active 
part in war work. She had been professor 
of physics at Mount Holyoke College for 
thirty-five years, becoming “emeritus” in 
1940. But in Canada, where she had gone 
when she “retired,” there was a pressing 
need for work in radar, both research and 
teaching. In 1941 Great Britain asked 
Canada for 4000 radio technicians; these 
had to be trained, and Dr. Laird helped 
with the first of the number who came to 
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the University of Western Ontario. Since 
then she has been engaged in research for 
projects of the Canadian National Re- 
search Council, getting information on 
problems proposed, working on antenna 
systems, and also helping out with teach- 
ing. And as she says, “‘ Though the atomic 
bomb shortened the war, it might well 
have been the other way around before we 
had a chance to win, had it not been for 
radar.” 


French Speakers Project Canceled 


After months of earnest efforts, the ne- 
gotiations for the visit of two French 
university women to AAUW branches 
this fall have had to be abandoned, partly 
as a result of the abolition of the Office of 
War Information after the sudden termi- 
nation of hostilities. The OWI was to 
have financed trans-oceanic travel costs, 
and was engaged in making the necessary 
arrangements to bring Mile. Jaquemin 
and Mile. Barbaroux to this country for 
two months, but was unable to carry 
through the project. 


State Bulletin Editors Exchange 


The North Carolina Division bulletin 
editor is advocating an exchange of cuts 
between state bulletins, with the idea of 
brightening up pages of the various pub- 
lications and lessening the expense of cuts 


to all. As a starter, North Carolina bor- 
rowed five cuts from Wisconsin, illustrat- 
ing various activities and work of commit- 
tees and branches. The sketches were 
drawn by Wisconsin’s art chairman, so are 
“original AAUW art.” Both divisions be- 
lieve practical arrangements can be made 
to exchange cuts, charging a nominal 
rental to bulletins wishing to use illustra- 
tions made by other states. North Caro- 
lina also advocates a regular exchange of 
bulletins by all states. 

National Headquarters is glad to en- 
dorse both ideas. . 


New Branches 


Two new branches have been recog- 
nized since publication of the Summer 
1945 JOURNAL: 

Iowa — Clinton 
New Jersey — North Hudson 


AAUW Calendar 


September 14 — Committee on Economic and 
Legal Status of Women 

September 28-29 — Committee on Education 

October 7 — Committee on International Ed- 
ucation 

October 12-14 — Committee on Membership 
and Maintaining Standards 

October 30 — Committee on Legislative Pro- 
gram 

October 31-November 3 — National Board of 
Directors 


Paper Shortage Delays the Journal 


The editor, authors, and Headquarters staff, and also the type- 
setters and proofreaders concerned with this JouRNAL worked hard 


to get it to you on schedule 


the first week in October. Unfortu- 


nately, when the issue was ready for the press it was heid up because 
delivery of paper could not be secured at the promised time. The 
delay is particularly unfortunate because there is much in this 
JOURNAL which would have been useful for October branch meet- 
ings. We can only hope that this is the last time we shall have to say, 


“It’s the war.” 
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Tilinois. . .... . .| Marion Talbot . . $ 1,866.40 $ 37,203.48 
indiana ....... .. .| Kathryn McHale . 37.50 40,403 .01 
North Pacific. . . . . . . .| Margaret Snell . . 3 2,217.73 43,267 .89 
Northwest Central . . . . .| Dorothy Bridgman Atkinson. ....|  ........ 43,558 .91 
Ohio. ... . . .| Ohio State (Intern’l) : 2,536 09 40,000 .00 
Pennsylvania-Delaware . . .| Pennsylvania-Delaware 3,608 .73 40,000 .00 
South Atlantic .... . . .| Elizabeth Avery Colton .. . TN pesaeuaae ° 40,445 .12 
South Pacific . . ... . . .| Aurelia Henry Reinhardt (J ntern nD) i We see 40,508 . 25 
Southwest Central. . . . . .| VassieJames Hill. .........J ....... 40,174.02 
Texas .... . .| Helen Marr Kirby (Intern’ 1) . 7,435 .02 40,000 .00 
Fellowships awarded biennially: 
>a . .| Minnie Cumnock Blodgett . 3,054.41 35,471 .54 
New Jersey. . .... . .| New Jersey State. . 3,447.70 30,141.49 
New York City . os =e se a re Gildersleeve (Intern’ » 27,291.75 31,693 .00 
New York State ...... New York State . . ye 3,156.90 $3,232.11 
North New England. ... . Mary E. Woolley (Intern’ 1) od 1,056.10 34,000 . 30 
Philadelphia ....... Marion Reilly Award (Intern’]). . . .|) 9 ........ 10,100.00 
Rocky Mountain ..... | Florence R. Sabin ........ 1,881 .56 31,890 . 96 
Southeast Central. . . . . .| Martha Catching Enochs .... . 2,894.57 31,425.94 
Wisconsin ... a » of BE wc st bt me es 1,993 .63 83,295 .04 
Fellowships not yet offered: 
Connecticut-Rhode Island . .} Alice Hamilton (Intern’]) 1,325.79 18,350.00 
Washington, ite + 6s x Latin American ...... 1,501 73 16,181.00 


$65 >,105.61 $711,342.06 
126,071.12 









Tora, Unit contributions 
Gifts, and moneys from AAUW dues assigned to endowments ; 








Toran ¢ CREDITED TOWARD GOAL OF Miu. ION Dou. AR Feuow SHIP FuND .| | $337, #1: S. 18 


ADDITIONAL CONTRIBU JTIONS, 1944-45 


Unit Uwe | CONTRIBUTED To — | AMOUNT 























a .| Supplement, Marion Talbot Fellowship Stipend .... .| $ 462.78 
Indiana ..... . . .| Supplement, Kathryn McHale Fellowship Stipend .. . . 316.28 
International Fellowship. . . es Ane 1,500.00 
To be awarded at discretion of Awards Committee re rom 1,112.21 
North Pacific . . . . . .| Supplement, Margaret Snell Fellowship Stipend .. .. . 295.77 
Northwest Central. . . .| Achievement Award . . Ss ghthe, Ae ke eee, Ak sek obt pet 2,500 .00 
Iowa International Study Grant Pruett ee Ba tp oot 8) 500.00 
IC Fane eo Sey ag? Is, se i tant. wl. Ban tere at Ges, ok 1,311.90 
Ohio... ... .. . .| Elizabeth Hamilton International Study MM Ske Ss 1,000 .00 
South Atlantic .. . . .| International Study Grants .........2.2.2.2.. 2,479 64 
I Ooh Sue Bee nea der) eh gor ese Ua dl od eR 734 .37* 
South Pacific ...... May Treat Morrison Fellowship (national or international, ais] 
Awards Committee designates)... . 1,500.00 
International Study Grant . . ; 1,500 .00 
Margaret E. Mack International Study Grant, Nevada . . 1,000 .00** 
Reserve : boa Beem "abhi ok ee Gee 981.45 
Southwest Central. . . .| Margaret M. Justin a Fellowship Stipe ond Soe ae eee 1,500 . 00F 














ak coke 6 Bg he ot eee eee - ++ + + «| 918,006.40 







- Florida and South Carolina contributions, totaling $734.37, were later assigned t to the Elizabeth Ave ry 
Colton Fellowship Fund. 


** The Nevada Division later increased this grant to $1,500. 
t The Southwest Central Unit reports an additional $2,640 raised, $1,500 of which will be given as an 
emergency grant, national or international as the Awards Committee may designate. 
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NEW EXHIBITION POLICY, 1945-46 


The object of the AAUW circulating 
exhibition program from the start has 
been to give branches in small cities the 
material, experience, and impetus they 
would need before they could visualize the 
full use of this educational medium. The 
ultimate goals — a place to show, classes, 
workshops, good library facilities in the 
arts and the civic collection — have been 
implied from the beginning. It was obvi- 
ous that, long before these could be 
attained, members would have to go be- 
yond AAUW’s provision of exhibitions 
and draw on the regular exhibition agen- 
cies. 
From a few exhibitions shown to 6,800 
in 1940-41, we have come to 104 showings 
for a public attendance of 50,157 in 
1944-45. (This leaves out of account en- 
tirely the 62 exhibitions from other sources 
or assembled locally by the branches, 
shown to 43,468 persons.) By the end of 
June more requests had been received for 
the national collections than the total 
bookings of the preceding year. This is 
going beyond what can be managed from 
national Headquarters, and the initial 
phase of the undertaking is therefore com- 
pleted. 


Cooperative Arrangements 


The second phase now begins. We are in 
process of making some cooperative ar- 
rangements with the Museum of Modern 
Art and the American Federation of Arts. 
By permission of both agencies we are 
listing certain of their exhibitions which 
we recommend for branch rental. (See 
accompanying lists of exhibitions, II and 
III.) A good many are suggested in order 
to give us a chance among other appli- 
cants. Later on it is further planned that 
these agencies route for our branches some 
exhibitions belonging to the AAUW. 

Financial revision upward is inevitable 
at this stage. Hitherto our rental fees have 


been really nominal, set for educational 
reasons rather than for reimbursemeut 
and without the expectation of clearing 
even cash expenses. As a matter of fact, 
traveling exhibitions never do pay their 
way; they are subsidized in one way or 
another, as in the case of museums which 
pay staff salaries and expect to pay 
deficits on the cash costs of the year’s 
circulation. In the list of our own AAUW 
Exhibitions (see I) scheduled for 1945-46, 
the fees are now designed to cover a larger 
proportion of the cash costs than in earlier 
years, but not staff services and general 
overhead. 

The hope is that cooperation between 
the Museum of Modern Art, the American 
Federation of Arts, and the AAUW at the 
source may extend outward into com- 
munities, and that branches will see that 
some exhibitions come to town as coopera- 
tive projects between local agencies. Most 
of the Association’s collections so far have 
been too small to warrant such joint book- 
ings. The larger and more expensive ex- 
hibitions now suggested can suitably be 
brought to the attention of other groups 
in the community. The catalogues of the 
two agencies will be the best arguments. 

In the lists given here from the Museum 
and Federation, weight is mentioned be- 
cause it makes possible a rough estimate 
of express costs; the cost of one-way trans- 
portation must be added to the rental fee. 
AAUW material weighs considerably less, 
as a rule under 75 pounds, but sometimes 
going to 150 and in one case to more than 
400 pounds. Because of re-packing and 
new material we cannot specify the weight 
as yet. 


New AAUW Exhibitions 

The new AAUW exhibitions scheduled 
for 1945-46 will be described later in the 
General Director’s Letter and the JouRNAL. 
For various reasons, including the diffi- 
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culty of getting the needed labor and 
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below. References to previous writeups 


materials, the absence of one of the in the Journat and General Director’s 


lenders in Europe, and so on, they may 


vary a little from the announcement (I) collections. 


DOERR LOL 


I. AAUW CIRCULATING EXHIBITIONS, 1945-46 
(Write Mrs. Stevens Bryant, 1589 Midland Avenue, Bronxville 8, N. Y.) 


. King-Coit School Children — watercolors (GDL, Jan. 1942)................... 
. Pasadena Children — watercolors (GDL, Aug. 1944) 
. Mexican Children — watercolors (From the Plastic Arts Section of the Bureau of 


Public Education, Mexico City) 
Goya — reproductions of prints (JouRNAL, Winter 1943). . 


. Kathe Kollwitz — reproductions of prints (JouRNAL, Winter 1943). 

. “Only Yesterday”: First Series — Color reproductions (JOURNAL, Spring 1945). . 

. “Only Yesterday”: Second Series — Color reproductions (JourNAL, Spring 1945). ‘ 
. New Serigraphs: 1940-44 — silk screen prints (GDL, ae 1942, > Aug. an 

. Wanda Gag — prints and books (GDL, Aug. 1944). . 

. American Print Sample — prints (GDL, Aug. 1944) 

. Ten South Americans — prints (GDL, Dec. 1942; Journa., Winter 1943) 

. “Look at Your Neighborhood”’ — panels (GDL, Aug. 1944; JourNAL, Spring 1944) 


. The Little Gallery — architectural model (GDL, Oct. 1943, Aug. 1944)... : 
. John Rood — sculpture (GDL, March and Oct. 1941; JOURNAL, Winter 1942, 


Spring 1944) 


. African Negro Masks and Figures — sculpture. (From the University Museum, 


University of Pennsylvania) (GDL, Dec. 1942, July 1943; JournaL, Winter 
1943) 


. Marina Nufiez del Prado — photographs of sculpture, one original ............ 
. Ben Shahn — watercolors, gouaches, posters 


> OO 2S Or CO 1 


4. New Materials: Their Use in Industrial Design — 


. Brazil Builds (panels and photographs)............ 360 


. Masters of Photography 170 
. A Century of Photography 132 


. Graphic Designs of Mexico and Argentina. ike 600 
. Woodblock Prints in Color (Drewes, Shanker, Smith) 602 


. Actors and Clowns (reproductions)... ... : 100 
. Pictures for Children (serigraphs)................. 137 
. Picasso, Matisse, Klee, Roualt ‘rer, el 100 
. Abstract Painting (reproductions) . . cabieen 233 
. Fifteen Latin Painters (paintings) . . etiitask 788 


Il-A. THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART: EXHIBITIONS 


(Write Miss Elodie Courter, Director of the Department of Circulating 
Exhibitions, Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd Street, New York 
19, N. Y. Borrower pays fee and transportation by express one way.) 


Weight Rental, Weeks 


Modern Architecture for the Modern School 639 
Modern Poster Design (8 posters) . . Bo ab ucliin 100 


How Modern Artists Paint People ne 110 


GO * *® *® *® OO OO OO 2 2 OO OO OO 


(Available only West of the Mississippi) 


i) 


. 19th Century Leaders of Modern Painting (reproduc- 


cin iin adhe 6 a eee ana Race dee we the 


2 


. Fifteen Modern Watercolors (reproductions, framed 


and glassed) 


. An Introduction to Modern Sculpture (photographs) . 
. Drawings by Matisse, Seurat, Renoir, Van Gogh 


ES 5 5u.ca oe 4ueanes ered 


Letter are given in the case of the older 


Rental 


$ 5.00 
.00 


10. 


Fee 
$35. 
40. 
15. 
15. 
4. 
25. 
35. 
10. 
a3 
15. 
12. 
10. 
25. 


30. 
10. 


15.00 


6.00 
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II-B. MUSEUM OF MODERN ART: SLIDE TALKS 
(Borrower pays transportation both ways and the rental fee.) 


. Painters of America: 1670-1945....... 


. What Is Modern Sculpture?. . 
. A Century of Photography. . 


SD CD Ror PO 


ae 


. What Is Modern Painting?............... 
War Posters of World War II... hacks Aeialotin 


Russian War Posters.................... 
Understanding the Child through Art........... 
Child Development through Art.......... 
. Brazil Builds (80 slides)................. 


. Modern Architecture for the Modern School. 


Size Weekly 

Slide type (inches) Rental 

camera Kodachrome 3Y44x4 $ 7.50 
3Y4,x4 7.50 

eee = 2x2 7.50 
jake on - 2x2 7.50 
7s 2x2 7.50 

jecenn 7 2x2 7.50 
eae 7 2x2 10.00 
Black-white 314 oe: } 5.00 

«4 314 x4 5.00 

ces << « 314 x 4 5.00 


Ill. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS: EXHIBITIONS 


(Write Mr. Thomas C. Parker, Director of the American Federation of Arts, Barr 
Building, Washington 6, D. C. The rental period is three weeks. When ordering, in- 
quire if your branch is eligible for the reduction in fees allowed chapters of the A.F.A.) 


— 


Or em 69 2% 


ID 


. “The Wind That Swept Mexico” 


i 5 G'S Ad pis’ Aw nae ec an 


. Coptic Textiles (San Francisco Museum). . 


. Watercolors and Drawings by Diego Rivera (from the San Francisco 
Museum) li a cs a ar ee 

. Magazine of Art Selection of Children’s Books (1944-45). ............. 

. Chinese Woodcuts (See Magazine of Art, February 1945). . ‘ 

. 19th Century Railroad Stations (Yale University School of Fine Arts)... 

. Finnish Textiles by Marianne Strengel Dusenbury (Cranbrook Academy 
DD cee rah ee a a inlen S ob ee hie we 


8. Pioneers of Modern Architecture: Richardson, Sullivan, and W right 


(photographs, Museum of Modern Art) 


Other Sources 


Exhibitions are frequently available 
from colleges, universities, and museums 
of every region. The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art in New York rents exhibitions 
of graphic arts and color reproductions. 
Address the Extension Division, Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, Fifth Avenue at 
82d Street, New York, N. Y., for par- 
ticulars. 

“Poster Art in Wartime Britain” a 
collection of 25 panels, overall weight 100 
pounds, may be secured from British In- 
formation Services. Address Miss Valerie 
Wheate, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. 

The making of local exhibitions as a 
supplement to those brought in from the 
outside is indispensable and after the war 


Lbs. Rental 

Sapien gle NTele Wig Ww kos! a ele aes 500 $45 .00 

250 35 .00 

300 30 .00 

150 20 .00 

te han IG OT wi ab BSa DE Oa ak oe. 4 250 35 .00 

rei cat Na hacia iow aiceauminans we doen 200 35 .00 

— History of the Mexican Revolution 

eet alae i aimne ota Mabe ots 400 25 .00 

SEG EIS ae ER eee ete ake eas 100 8.00 


should take an important place in exhibi- 
tion series. 


Bookings 


Write at once in order to get your town 
included in current itineraries. To be sure 
of a booking it is best to indicate at least 
three alternatives, both for subjects and 
dates; and give exact dates, specifying the 
beginning and end of the showing desired. 


“The Eye” 


As we begin to transfer some of the re- 
sponsibility for exhibitions to other agen- 
cies, we hope to increase the consultant’s 
service on other aspects of the exhibition 
program. ““The Eye” (No. I, Spring 1945) 
is the first issue of a new leaflet, chiefly in 
the form of questions and answers about 
exhibitions and exhibition problems. Send 
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for your (free) copy. Send your questions. 
And send the answers to problems you 
have solved by experience. The next issue 
will carry them over your signature. 


Newspaper Art Reporting and Art Criti- 
cism: Writing Awards 

The best reviewing and criticism of an 
AAUW exhibition in 1944-45 came from 
Glen Falls, New York, where the showing 
of the African Negro Sculptures was man- 
aged by the Adirondack Branch at the 
public library. 

This recalls the suggestion made by 
Forbes Watson when the AAUW arts pro- 
gram was under consideration before 1938, 
that one of its potentially important con- 
tributions might be the publication in 
newspapers of interpretive comment about 
exhibitions. Even during the war, all pa- 
pers would publish the bare notices, and it 
was not hard to get “society notes” on an 
art show. But now we must try for the 
publication of the evaluation that teaches, 
and in time furnishes comparative data. 

The AAUW Writing Project is now six 
years old and manuscripts of short story 
and verse are entered regularly on Novem- 
ber 1. We now wish to add to this an an- 
nual competition for the best (1) art 
reporting and (2) art criticism published 
in the newspapers of cities under 100,000 
population about any exhibition from the 
accompanying lists for 1945-46. 

The vital job of the art reporter is to relate 
the visual event impartially and objectively 
and to tell the immediate and specific facts 
relating to it. As a journalist he must make his 
— see imaginatively and want to see actu- 
ally. 

The critic’s task goes beyond this. He must 
a priori convey the visual image, but his job 
is one of analysis. He must . . . explain what 
is the value of a work of art, viewed in itself or 


in comparison with others, why it is deserving 
of attention, whether it merits more considera- 


tion than another and on what grounds. He 
must make clear what place it assumes in its 
historical milieu, and above all what are the 
aesthetic results by virtue of which it has be- 
come a work of art — or the converse. 
— From “Vernissage” in Art News, 
July 1-31, 1945 


It is assumed that branch members will 
supply the basic data, and make the effort 
to get the material published, whether or 
not they do the actual writing. It may 
be found advisable to plan for several 
“bests” according to population size or 
newspaper circulation, as these factors 
condition to a large extent the local press 
usage. 

Should the number of entries warrant, 
a professional critic will judge them; 
otherwise they will be reviewed by repre- 
sentatives of the Museum, the Federa- 
tion, or the AAUW. 

This plan does not include press report- 
ing or criticism of local exhibitions, or 
those from other sources. However, it is 
suggested that all such material written 
by members be sent along with the other 
entries, in the hope that we may evolve 
another category. 

Newspaper clippings, mounted on stand- 
ard size paper, with the name of the 
newspaper, the date of appearance, and 
the name and address of the branch 
clearly indicated, may be sent to the As- 
sociate in Arts preferably at once after 
the exhibition or with the annual report; 
but in any case they must reach the na- 
tional office by the first of July 1946. The 
names of winning papers will be published. 

The chief motive behind this project is 
more good newspaper art reporting and art 
criticism. A secondary aim bespeaks the 
interest of members in this kind of writ- 
ing. When requested, criticism of reviews 
will be provided for AAUW member 


contributors. 





AAUW IN ACTION 


Michigan State Conference on Women in 
Business and Industry 

On May 8-9 in Detroit a Working Con- 
ference on Women in Business and Indus- 
try was held, sponsored and attended by 
twenty-six state organizations. The pur- 
pose was to discuss the problems arising 
from the fact that large numbers of women 
are working and will continue to do so, 
to bring together different points of view 
on the problems, and with the advice of 
experts to plan together for future con- 
certed action to solve the problems. 

The Michigan State Division, under the 
leadership of its president, Mrs. Lindley 
E. Mills, is to a large extent responsible 
for the conference, which so successfully 
brought together in a critical war-industry 
area such diverse agencies as the Michigan 
Manufacturers Association, the Michigan 
CIO Council, the University of Michigan 
Extension Service, and many others to 
plan constructively to meet the needs of 
women workers. It was from the AAUW 
Michigan State Division that the original 
suggestion came, that state organizations 
consider together the best method of 
attacking their common problems con- 
cerning women in business and industry. 
A group present at a preliminary meeting 
was formed into the Michigan Council on 
Women in Business and Industry and an 
executive committee was appointed to 
take charge of all arrangements for the 
working conference. Mrs. Mills served as 
chairman. 

A printed Summary of Proceedings of 
the Working Conference on Women in 
Business and Industry held in Detroit 
in May is now available. Through the 
courtesy of the Michigan State Division, 
AAUW Headquarters has been able to 
mail one copy of the report to each state 
chairman on economic and legal status of 
women; a few additional copies are being 


held at Headquarters to be sent on loan 
to interested chairmen who may want to 
study the program, the topics discussed, 
and the solutions recommended. 

The Summary of Proceedings is admira- 
bly clear and pointed in arrangement and 
thought. It places the conference state- 
ments and suggestions under the headings: 
Are women going to work? What do 
women now working want in regard to 
types of employment? In the adjustment 
from war to peace production, can the 
number of women now working in manu- 
facturing jobs be maintained? Where will 
those not retained in factories go? What 
does the woman on the job want in regard 
to working conditions? Whose responsibil- 
ity is it to help solve these problems? 

Under this last heading, lists are given 
of the things suggested to be done as 
management’s responsibility, labor’s re- 
sponsibility, the individual woman’s re- 
sponsibility, government’s responsibility, 
the community’s responsibility. A final 
section lists solutions of a general, coopera- 
tive nature to be undertaken by all groups 
together. 

The conference report notes that excel- 
lent people were obtained for the platform 
presentations, but that the selected au- 
dience proved itself just as fertile in sug- 
gestions. The desire that management, 
labor, government, the community, and 
the woman working cooperate in a unified 
program was evident throughout the whole 
two days. 

The Michigan Council on Women in 
Business and Industry is to continue in 
existence long enough for some follow-up 
work. Part of this has already started. 
Mrs. Mills writes that she will welcome 
any suggestions as to the best method of 
carrying through with the proposed solu- 
tions. It may be that members from other 
branches or state divisions, studying the 











Summary of Proceedings of the Confer- 
ence, will have suggestions to make. If so, 
Headquarters will be glad to receive them 
and to forward them to Mrs, Mills. 


Study of Higher Education 


The Rock Hill, South Carolina, Branch 
thought that a study of the history, pur- 
poses, and standards of AAUW would be 
valuable for gaining an understanding and 
appreciation of the standards set up by 
the Association for membership. They 
included in their study, which extended 
over a number of meetings, the contribu- 
tions of the Association of Southern Col- 
lege Women and the AAUW to higher 
education for women in the South, and an 
analysis of the current programs of six 
women’s colleges. 

Vhe Ann Arbor-Ypsilanti Branch, 
Michigan, held fourteen meetings in which 
twenty-five members participated, in or- 
der to learn of war problems in higher 
education and of proposed plans with par- 
ticular interest in the curricular plans for 
women students. 


AAUW Guidance in the News 


The College Information Day Program 
of the Minneapolis, Minnesota, Branch 
was given special reference in the account 
of the work of the branch Educational 
Committee in the column of Dr. Garry C. 
Myers, which appears in 150 newspapers 
of the country. 

Career Night sponsored by the Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, Branch was described 
in the May 12, 1945 issue of School and 
Society. 

Write to Headquarters if you would 
like a description of the programs that 
merited this public recognition. 


Teacher Recruitment 


Aware of the need for attracting able 
secondary school students into the teach- 
ing profession, a number of branches held 
programs setting forth to their student 
guests the character of the teaching pro- 
fession. The Stanislaus, California, Branch 
added “‘music by a teacher” to its pro- 
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gram in order “to show that teachers may 
also have interesting hobbies.” The San 
Diego, California, Branch has started an 
educational fund to help high school stu- 
dents who wish to take teachers training. 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, arranged a visit 
to the Indiana State Teachers College for 
the high school seniors who had expressed 
an interest in the teaching profession. 


Specialized Guidance Aid 


Believing that the statements in cata- 
logs regarding student help services are 
generally not sufficiently detailed, and 
consequently that students needing finan- 
cial help may become discouraged, the 
Wallace, Idaho, Branch offered the grad- 
uating seniors exact information on ways 
and means of attending colleges. Various 
institutions cooperated by furnishing sug- 
gestions for the meeting and giving actual 
lists of jobs, the hours of work involved, 
and the names of the college officers 
concerned. 


Teaching in Veteran Hospitals 


Across the country branches continue 
to report assistance given in the educa- 
tional rehabilitation programs in veteran 
hospitals. Fifty members of the Washing- 
ton, D. C., Branch taught and rendered 
guidance service during this past year at 
the Walter Reed Army Hospital. Besides 
giving instruction in reading, writing, and 
simple mathematics, these volunteer 
teachers met a wide range of other special 
educational needs. The blind were taught 
to type; soldiers who had lost their hands, 
to write again; English was taught to the 
foreign born; and discussion groups were 
held in international affairs. 


Iowa’s Successful State Legislative Project 


Working “all together” on a state legis- 
lative project over a period of years really 
brings results, the Iowa Division finds. 
The story of the Division’s concentration 
in 1944-45 on revision of the state school 
code shows better school laws won, and a 
heightened appreciation of what it takes 
to secure legislative reform. “What it 
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takes,” the Iowa Division found, is con- 
tinuous hard study of the problem, co- 
operation, skillful use of publicity, and 
understanding of all the factors that affect 
the progress of a bill. Drawn from 1944-45 
state and branch reports, this is the 
story: 

Nine years ago the Iowa Division began 
a systematic drive for school code revision 
in lowa. A year later it joined with several 
other groups to organize the Iowa Council 
for Better Education. The first five years 
were marked by a study of the problems 
involved, with only a casual attempt to 
work with the legislature on the hit-and- 
miss school bills introduced at each ses- 
sion. In the past four years the emphasis 
has been on learning (1) how to work with 
other groups, (2) how to work with the 
Governor and legislature. 

In 1944-45 the Iowa Division deter- 
mined to concentrate on securing passage 
of the state school code revision. The state 
president, Dr. Willetta Strahan, inspired 
branch presidents to give school code 
revision a prominent place in the work of 
the branches. All branches except one 
joined in the activity. 

The state legislative chairman, Mrs. 
Joseph Smith, worked with the Governor, 
the legislature, and leaders of other groups, 
and kept the AAUW legislative “ma- 
chine” grinding out “pressure” in one 
form or another. Mrs. Smith was present 
daily at the legislative sessions when the 
code was up for consideration. The state 
education chairman, Mrs. I. H. Hart, who 
had led the division’s study of school 
legislation for many years, continued to 
collect, organize, and send material to the 
branches. Together, Mrs. Hart and Mrs. 
Smith set up committees all over the 
state. 

At the fall 1944 AAUW state board 
meeting, the various state officers and 
chairmen decided to join in the work for 
the school code revision. The state chair- 
man on economic and legal status of 
women, Mrs. Carl N. Ettinger, writes 
that many reforms were necessary, par- 
ticularly in some rural areas; she was con- 


vinced of the need for all state chairmen to 
cooperate in the campaign. 

To show the extent of branch participa- 
tion in the school code revision, Mrs. Hart 
has prepared a report based on branch 
replies to a questionnaire. She gives the 
following summary as suggestive of what 
went on: 

Nineteen branches held nineteen branch 
meetings, reaching an estimated 755 members; 
nine branches sponsored by themselves or in 
cooperation with other groups eleven com- 
munity meetings, reaching an estimated 1,620 
persons. Speaker-discussion type meetings pre- 
vailed, with members of the School Code Com- 
mission speaking in many cases. Thirteen 
branches maintained study groups on code 
revision, with 141 members participating. Six 
branches gave twelve performances of a dra- 
matic production, “‘Susan and Her Con- 
science,” in ten different communities, reaching 
an estimated 475 persons. Fifty-two members 
from seventeen different branches spoke before 
99 groups with an estimated total attendance 
of 13,235 persons. 

Twenty-six branches reported communica- 
tions sent to the state Governor and legisla- 
ture; twenty-three branches report a conserva- 
tive estimate of 1,364 letters; twenty-four 
branches report sending 153 wires; seven 
branches report a total of 47 phone calls; nine 
branches report 38 visits to the Governor and 
legislature by branch members. Seventeen 
members from eight branches gave 21 broad- 
casts over six stations. 


A few details from branch reports throw 
further light on procedures used: 

The Iowa City Branch initiated a mect- 
ing with the leaders of four other local or- 
ganizations and organized the Iowa City 
Education Council. At the first meeting a 
study was made of the school code bills, 
using material from AAUW and other 
sources. Plans were made for getting ques- 
tion-and-answer publicity in the daily 
paper, a speakers bureau, bringing a mem- 
ber of the School Code Commission to the 
city for a large public meeting, securing 
time on a local radio station for general 
discussions of the subject and of specific 
bills, and seeking cooperation of women’s 
lodges which carried any form of education 
on their program of work. These plans 
were carried out completely. A member 
kept in constant touch with the local 
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representative and senator in the state 
legislature. She reported: 

After the Assembly convened, we wrote let- 
ters to both of these men, . .. to the Des 
Moines People’s Forum, and to Iowa City 
editors, seeking complete coverage. We are 
still seeking a good write-up by either (repre- 
sentative or Senator) on gains and defeats in 
this Assembly for the school bills. We have 
the space promised. 

The Cedar Falls Branch as part of its 
intensive course of action, put on an eve- 
ning’s program entitled “The Branch Goes 
to School,” arranged by the Education 
and Legislative Committees. There were 
opening exercises, classroom instruction, 
and a skit, all dramatizing the content of 
the school bills and emphasizing the neces- 
sity for AAUW members not only to 
support the measures but to inform and 
influence other citizens. The program 
proved so alive and entertaining that the 
committees were invited to repeat it for 
the public school Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation. 

Members of the Des Moines Branch 
spent much time at the legislature when 
the education bills were on the calendar. 

The final result was that thirteen of the 
twenty school code revision bills were 
passed by the legislature. The state educa- 
tion chairman comments: 


It is impossible to estimate the part AAUW 
played in the passage of these bills. We do 


THE 
CLARE TREE 
MAJOR 
CHILDREN’S 
THEATRE 
CLASSIC THEATRE 
PRODUCTIONS 


CHAPPAQUA 
NEW YORK 


know that we were one of many groups that 
helped by (1) study, (2) creation of public 
opinion, (3) action. . . . If AAUW is to func- 
tion in “doing practical work in education,” 
the state division must be concerned often 
with certain problems that can be solved only 
by the state legislature. These concerns need 
not and must not crowd out our particular 
interest in both local and national problems. 
They are the particular job of the state divi- 
sion, however. 


From the point of view of increasing 
women’s participation in public affairs, 
the state chairman on economic and legal 
status of women comments: 


Although none of us had ever been interested 
in politics and wanted no part of them, we 
decided we had to get to the politicians and 
voters, as there was much opposition to the 
revision by many legislators and wealthy 
farmers. In fact the first time the revision was 
presented it was lost by a large majority. A 
liberal education in politics followed for all of 
us. . . . We are convinced that women must 
interest themselves in government and try to 
get more honest and capable people into gov- 
erning bodies. It was amazing that all of us 
working together could accomplish so much! 


The president of the Iowa Division, Dr. 
Willetta Strahan, is already planning for 
the future: 


The work of the Iowa branches in school 
legislation this past winter is a splendid exam- 
ple of the national program of study and 
action. While we haven’t accomplished all we 
had hoped, the bills we got through are better 
than any we have had. We have gained recog- 


ee Children 


Peter Pan TheGolden Apple Rip Van Winkle 
Aladdin and His Wonderful Lamp 


Sara Crewe 


Join the long list of Branches which raise their Fellowship 
funds by sponsoring these delightful performances. Reserve 
your dates now for plays from October 1945 to May 1946. 


For High Schools, Colleges, and Other Adult Groups 


ROMEO and JULIET 


For dates and terms write Clare Tree Major, Chappaqua, New York 
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Season 1945-46 


Edwin Strawbridge 


announces 


A PRESENTATION OF THE 
DRAMATIC BALLET 


CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS 


Pictorial scenery, colorful costumes, 
gay and charming 
Music and Dances 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS* 


EDWIN STRAWBRIDGE 


333 East 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 


nition in the state. We have learned to work 
together better, as well as to work with other 
organizations. Let us not be discouraged. An- 
other legislature meets in two years. Let’s be 
ready for it. 


Branch Recommendation in Arts 


We are glad to share a section on recom- 
mendations included by a branch chair- 
man in her annual report. The branch for 
which these suggestions were made is lo- 
cated in a city of half a million, with a 
long musical tradition, a notable art mu- 
seum, a pottery industry, orthodox com- 
mercial theatre, and a well known uni- 
versity. In 1944-45 the branch had seven 
courses in the arts, conforming to the 
pattern of branches in large cities where 
work tends to be for members only, and 
rather along the lines of the art in a small 
college. The chairman is trying to trans- 
late the historic concepts of study and 
appreciation into action through ten ad- 
mirably concrete proposals: 


1. Fit into community postwar planning by 
establishing a study workshop in Architec- 


ture; bring in lecturers to give information; 
in turn give backing and direction to City 
Planning Commission. 


. Introduce into the Drama Workshop, in 
addition to reviews and legitimate plays, 
study and direct experience in radio and 
movie criticism. 


. Introduce into the Drama Workshop (if in- 
terest warrants, form new workshop) the 
creative experience of puppetry; this entails 
in the building of the puppets, their cos- 
tuming, and in lighting and staging, certain 
crafts; and there is the writing or adapting 
of plays plus the use of live voices or record- 
ings to be interwoven. This would offer 
splendid opportunity for the coordination 
of writing, acting, and stagecraft. 


. The Drama Group — again, perhaps one 
set up for this purpose — should survey the 
community needs, try to correlate them and 
to re-establish the Civic Theatre which 
once was well under way here. A study of 
neighboring attempts in this field is sug- 
gested. 


. Expand the work in creative writing, with 
more attention given to standards, and with 
more outside criticism brought in; further, 
encourage the individual members to sub- 
mit more manuscripts to the various repu- 
table literary contests — one way of their 
wearing off the timidity natural to em- 
bryonic authors. 


. The Radio Workshop should plan defi- 
nitely towards putting on a program that 
makes a definite contribution to some com- 
munity pattern, and has dignity and stand- 
ards commensurate with the AAUW. 


. The Radio Workshop should plan, probably 
in conjunction with the Drama Workshop, 
to be a force to aid the Evaluation Commit- 
tee of the (local) Radio Council towards 
both (a) bringing better programs and (b) 
helping monitor programs; second, it should 
train its members in the community work- 
shop offered by the Council. 


. Encourage local and regional art by exhibi- 
tions and a system of prizes and awards. 


9. Continue the work of the literary groups; 


the discussion of worth-while current books 
is valuable, and fills a very definite need. It 
is not the practice of book-reviewing per se 
that should be criticised, but its pursual to 
the exclusion of active participation in 
creative experience. 


10. In general, play down the predominance of 
mere “appreciation,” and build up creative, 
working groups. 
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